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The concept of career education has generated ^much Interest on the 
parft of educator^in New YdrU State during recent years. This enthusias 
proApted^the Department to eneourage development of career educatfoh 
fo(/using on the elementary and .secondary* school levels'* » ^, 



'The. guiding principles for a career e'ducatipn -f dcus'^-'tliroughout .New 
Xirk State are found in the Regents Position -Paper No. 11, Occupational ' 
iuc aticm . Essentially, the ma jot concern* should -t>e t^geted on develop- 
of an educational pattern^that permits students to haYe e^rly^^xpd- * 
'sute bo understanding concepts about work and ^workers,- develop awareness 
of . per^onal^ abilities', develop^ the aW-llty 't<? distinguish -between avail- 
able'options, and begin to concern themselves witb'future c^iTeers. ' . , 

\k well developed career education* focus in- ^ school ^system should- ■ 
provide students with- the .basic' learning ,skills;' selfTtandeYstandina and 
positive 'attitudes to. make^ chpicQS ®f programs based ^on a clear knovledge 
of abilities,/ and an ♦•understanding of req^uirem^nt^/lieces'sary to pursue-a 
chosen career. The system should provide expiojatory and guidance expe- 
rience's that facilitate choice and. In addition,^ allow student's enough' 
breadth o£ activity 'to keep all op'tions ope^ii^throughout their school ex^ 
perience. The^system Should,- as well, prp^ide specific occupational pr^ 
paration;in the" later secondary scKool^ears, including a. significant, ^nf*^ 
phasfs on work experiences ' / " ' * ^ * ' 



Twenty-two_ career education 'models, supported *by* oCcupatdon educa- . 
tion resources oVer a, three-year ^period, have to varying degrees deve loped 
carfeeri-education systems, in many local, schools • Seyeral , techniqu^S'^were , 
.used by school personnel to. establish career education . activities Part 
of the developmehtai prodesTs included preparation of materials, samplefe^ 
of which ark cata^JogeA i-n this document. Single copies are on- file as ^ ^ 
references for individuals desiring' to pursue- infusion of^c^reer educa- 
tion experiences in their school pragrams.- , ^* ^ * 
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INTRODyQTION ^ 



' During the last four years^ the concept of career education 
'has been i^tfroduced , implemented, and expanded in the schools of New 
tork Sta^te. " Preliminary groundwork wa5 laid in 1971, when th^ Regents 
Position Paper in Occupational Education w^s issued.. Since then, iTnder 
the 'direction and support of the Office of . Qccupa^tional and Continuing 
Educati6n, car^^r education ptogressed from an untried coijcept to an 
active school /community effqrt in many parts of^ the state.. This^ 
Catalog documents and describes some of the major ideas and exemplary 
products resulting from projects supported by the Office of Occupational 
.and Continuing Education in this four year'period. But the full body 
of what was produced can of course only be illustrated here. ; The Office 
■of Occupational and Continuing Educa.tion,has a great number of additional 
products and descriptions • on file for readers who are interested. 

fiackground 

-/ ■ ' ' " . 

The Office of Occupational an<J. Continuing Education contracted 
*with Policy Studies in Education (P'SE) to collect, review,' and report 
-on the career education products developed'by some 22'*pr6jects funded 
during 1971-75.. (A list ol these projects appears^'in Appendix A.X 

' • I '■ ' . ' 

< "To do this,' PSE examined. products already on file in thtf Office 
of Occupational and Continuing Education and gathered additional- 
•products from thfe 22 projects" directly Detailed lists products • ^ 
were created for e^ch. project ■ and each director was. given the' 
opportunity -to supplement and approve the products listed for his or 
her project. • In total, studied more than -250 'products in wri.ting 
this Catalog. They' included curriculum, guides , units, jnodules, lesso^is, 
comikunity resource lists^ staff development procedures, newsletters and 
public information brochures, statements bf. goals and^obj ectives , plans 
'for implementation, and so on. (Comjilercially published prbducta,. 
government publications, or materials created by projects or agenaies 
outside of the 22 projects vfere nc5t sought 'for inclusion in thei Catalog. ) 

Focus of the Catalog 

. ■ - ^ • ' ' ^ 

. ' Intended for school districts and/or 'other "agencies and groups in 
New York State which plan to begin career education program^ or desire . 
to improve or modify a program .already in existence, this Catalo^_ 
.suinmarizes the ideas contained in the more than 250 products reviewed. 
-The Catalogdoes this io 'two ways. First, it presents* information in 
seven critical career, education implementation areas. Second, it- 
presents descriptions of G^rtaifi products treated the 22 projects 
which/illustrate the information being presented'. .Because of,, the _ . 
volume of products generated by the projects, not all could be . 
'described and listed .in this Catalog. Those that were selected are 



illustrations of the information pre^enped^in eaeih ''critical area, they 
were -selected by staff-^in the Office of Occupational and Continuing Education 
who served as project monitors during 1971-75 ' ^ i 

/ In order. to have the mor^ than 250 prbducts reviewed efficiently- 
and in order to glean i4eas oil how^ to devel^op and impLetnent' career ^ ' 
educa^xon, PSE prepared descriptions identical to those contMned in 
this Catalog, fpr each of the more^thdPh 250 products. This set of more 
than 250 descriptions has been submit t.ed to the Office of Occupational 
and Continuing Education. In addition, all, of the more than-2^0 
products studied by.PSET havS been^transport^d to thi Offlcev^ code ^ 
system has been developed-io match descrip^tions^to specific products. * 



code 

Description of the' Catalog ' * ■/ • '^^ 



' . This Catalog contains descriptions of seven 'areas that are 
critical to the development and imp-lemejitation of career education. 
*The ^even* areas are: • . ' * " • • 

' - ' • ^' % . • * . t 

^ ' EJLsrining ^ , 

' Curricuiuifi ' ' 

Guidance • . ' - j 

• ' . ' In-Service'' * . 

Public ^Relations 

Community Involvement"*^*' * ' , 

* ' •\ * ; Evaluation * ' 

Each d esc r:^pt ion givfes a, rationale for the area as well as ^ 
detailed information -on procedures and products associated with the 
area. Each area is >d escribed briefly below. 

^ ' , < * >^ 

• Plating. This section sets the stageHFor xareer education. 
It provides a broad description of • the rationale for comprehensive- — 
plarxning. The content: areas included' iti a plan are described'; 
Processes, for. developing and,gkning acceptance of a c^omprehensiv^e 
plan are thoroughly * discussed and several, exemplary planning' documents 
are li-sted . ' , * — 

*• - * . , I 

/ Curriculum. This section offers ideas and guidelines for pr^ 
viding instruction to students. . This-sectlon includes directions' on 
how to develop instructional and audio-visual materials* Ij: also deals 
with types of c\irricul'iim guides, lesson plans, learning packets, and 
locally developed teaching aide^.^ Procedures ^ for d^eXoping quality ^ 
curriculum* products are described* and . exemplary prodacrts ar^ listed, 

'\ Guidance. , The guidance section relates the need for and^Status,' 
of guidance services. It alfeo describes \the role 'of counselors in' 
career education and some instructional materials useful to counselors 
or teacheysin conducting group guidance , programs . 



In-SeV^ice > The in-service section of this Catalog contains, a 
>xlescription of many types of ;in-service programs* Jt includes a 
gener^l^ description of workshops, including agenda/ o.uVlines , and 
^schediiles^ aijd it givefe?guideline*s for' planning in-service program^* 
Finally, descriptions , of instructional materials , yseful in conducting 
in-service programs are described* * .. . 

^ Public Relation^ * This sectioa describes the content and. 



methodology associated with career education public relations efforts/ 
«It also sets forth the processes ,for establishing 'such a prograid. 
r , ' . ' ; ^ 

Community ReBburces > This jsection of the Catalog desdribes the 
organization and use of community i;esources in deliverin'g career 
education* The description includes types of. resources , ty^e^ of 
exferiaices for students, how to organize for commun;Lty experiences,, 
and products to* facilitate the^use of community resources-. 

Evaluation > Evaluation is critical in career education. Information 
about attitudes and/or opinions (}f ^teachers , ather staff' members , studeiits 
parents,- and community members mtist be c6liected • Profcedures-for ' 
collecting data on career education projects, instructional materials • 
and/or programs, in-'servioe programs, and students wh9 are in career' 
, e'ducation programs' must be des,i^iie4. This section describes evaluation / 
in career education — d.esign§, types, procedures, and product's* 

Fof each of the seven sections there ig an appendix at the 
end of this Catalog , which contains'descriptions of the seyerai^ products ^ 
selected>to illustrate the ideas discussed. ' . ' 



Uses of the Catalog 

Actrlvity in the* area -of career education '.has been intense over 
the past several years. Schooi $ystems as weli as institutions of 
higher education have jumped 'on the bandVagon and haye vigorously engaged 
in getting career education started in their ins^titutions. Because/of ' 
the h*^te with Which career e^iucatiOn began, the 'speed with which 
is has proceeded, and the L^vel of- funding available to promote the 
conc^pts^ many states have *d one jl^ttle to ^consolidate and evaluate the 
pxoduqts* that have been nrade^by many different individuals and*groups. 
Xhis*Catalog is an effort New^York State' td, let 'people know what other' 
•-people have done and are doing. *It giv^s descriptions of pTX)ducts that ' 
may be useful to school .districts as they .begin o^r continue their 
efforts in cajreer education. Several possible %ses kre described I 
.briefly below. 

Administration . As school district, school, or career education 
administrators b.egin or continue their efforts in this area, it: would 
be very* useful to them to see plans ^rom oth^r districts. Materials 
from Qther s^chools and/or projects may be useful as they implement 
career, education. Techniques for disseminating information about' ' ^ 



- caifeer educatiort programs may be useful as they ^ inform' others^^bout " 
\p4reer education in their district* 'Seeing descriptions and materials 
f or^ iil^setvice programs would be.*valuable» And finally, evaluation 
products ipay be useful as administrator^ plan for and dev.elop evaluation 
^l)rbgrams and devic*es 'to •evaluate the effectiveness ^of career education 
* in^ their districts. ? , * " • / * 

— * r * 

School-Community Relationships . One of the key concepts of career 
education is to Aitilize cpmiftu^ity resources of all types to deliver ^ 
- career education to students* Getting 'a school-cdmmunity prpgraift 
.started is difficult at best. To see th^ products that others have 
^sed to organize ^nd operat^^otouni^y rfesourcte programs would be very 
Keneficial to any individual or group starting .a' community involvement 
program, • ^ ' , , , * ^ 

» ' * ♦ 

Curriculum^Guidance . Voliimes 'of curriculum^ materials h'^ve been^ 
developed in career educaticUi projects over the past several years. 
It would seem very useful to revl^ew mat^riala that have been developed 
and tried prior to launching* any new curriculum development efforts. ^ 
Additionally, thete are some good publications that describe how to * 1 
•develop curriculum around a standard format that may be useful to 
district ahd/or project ptaff as they begin curriculum development work. 

Teaching . Many teachers become excited about career* Education 
through in-service programs or other sources of information. It may 
be difficult for -thenu however, *to get their hands on good curriculum 
materials to use in their classrooms. It wOuld seem helpful for teachers 
to be able to identify, obtain, and review a wide" variety of curriculum 
materials in their grade level 'or subject* area prior to beginning career 
education' Activities , * . ^ ' • ^ * ^ ^ 

. The possible uses of this Catalog are unlimi^ted. The uses suggested 
. above Br e oniy some of the ways ' that this Catalog, will help consolidate 
and co6rdlnate career educatioji efforts throughout the ^tate of New York. 



PLANNING s . . • ' ' 

Career ^duc%tion has been sweeping the country for; the past • 
several years. Some individuals see i^r as a movetnerit that will save 
education. Many individuals and school districts .have become deeply 
^immersed in implementing career education which^they say is .for "all ^ 
people, will be delivered through instruction in all subject *^reas, 
aip.d will* increase the relevancy of educational 'p^rograms provided by 
pur schooL systems. Proponents of career education say that a 
quality career education program will Tesult in feweV school ' 
dropoiits, -highly motivate individuals ^ho have formulated direction 
for their .lives, ^individuals who have 4i.good gra^p of the^caree'r'' 
opportunities available to them, individuals leaving school wht5' havd « 
the skills ayd attitudes necessary to ^n^ge in meaningful and personally, 
satisfying work, and inc^ividuals Jmq understand the processed' of career, 
development* and c^ apply these pro-cesses to' their personal lives 
♦ » ^ « 

^ Never before in the history of education in the Undted States has^ 
a change , of this magnitude been undertaken.^ *Most changes' have been 
restrig-ted to a .partic\ilar subject area and- a particular grade or small • 
group of grades. 'Managing a change of this magnitude is a trlementious 
undertaking. . Changes of great magnitude have been accl)mplishe<J ' ■ 
suc^cessfully in technological areas such as putting' people into ^pace 
and onto the. moon, Changes of similar magnitude* haVe.not been ^ ^ ^ 
accomplished in telatioaship tOr social- institutions such as our 
*educatl>onal system, targe scale changes in technological areas 
'have been made possible" through ^comprehensive planning of multi-year* 
ef f orts>^ Planning to Coordinate the efforts of -hundreds and perhaps 
thousands of individuals toward a ooiranon goal or set of goals is a^* 
key ingredient in bringing about desirab.le, thoughtf-ul'cjlxanges. 

The thought tnat career educat±on can*be implemented by ' involving 
larg6-numbe*rs of teachers' in a few in-servdce sessions and sharing 
a few teacher-made curriculum materials^is naive., To implement^ career 
,educatioi\ fully so that lasting, desi'rable change occurs involves .* 
providing high quality ^instructional .tools, causing staff mdmbeys 
Vithin^a school to woric together in new and different ways, changing 
the attitudes of teacHfers and other staff members' regarding the'major 
purposes of their work, and estab^shing the community 'as well as the 
school as a viable .learning enviroita^nt. 15- 'career education is to" 
be successful, comprehensive planning efforts must be undertaken. ; 
Planning to use the corajbined effqrts of hundreds and thousands«bf * » 
people and financial and otfher ifesources froiil a wide variety of agencies 
and f)rganl>2*;^tions is essential. Planning to coordinate the efforts 
of individuals^, schoolte, school districts , 'and stated., [must be ^^undertaken. 

The piarining. task will not .be easy. Career education is complex 
and the planning must, be comprehensive. It can be done. It will take ' 
•a good deal of thought^and^eff ort to' generate quality plans for^- . . ^ 
Career education. But the orderliness and. thoroughness of the 



implementation work that follows will be rewarding. The remainder ^ 
< of this chapter deals with^ two' topjics:' .the contents -of a plan and 

""^ the process for making a, plan- for (career education, • . . 

/ Contents of a -Plan ■' . ■ ' ' ■ . . - ' ' 

* * • - . - • • 

, ' Planning for career, education is no^dif f erenjt from planning for\/ 
• ^ » ^any other maj^^or. educational program, A '^oo(i plan sliould set a ^ 

^definition and parameters for the ^rea' ur\der consideration., establish 
a* nejBd for what is being done, and lax out relation^ips witlr other 
^ educational'" programs. It should also* J.ay '^out goals and objectives' , 
for student learnirfg, describe, the^'strat^ies that 'will, be used , in, ' . ' 
accomplishing the student goals arid objectives^, establish A schedule 
* for implementing the program, /^nd d^termine the tos?t .involved ,;}>n ' ' ^ 

developing and implementing the program; Brief discissions of each 
, ^ of fhe major* sections of a plan for career education willVbe given. 

Introduction , this Sectjion should establish a definition for 
^ . ^ career education that is acceptable to the" local , district, ' It should 

• ' , ' f ii^st day out several alternative definiMons, Definitions aire avail- 

* able fi:om national sources*, state sources and other local school districts. 
The array of definitions, should be distilled .down to one that. meets 
the needs and intents of the local school district, its staff, .its 
community^ and its .students.. After a ''definition is established, it 

V /4' ^-t/-^^^^ important* to describe the' f a<jtors and condition^ -th^t led to the 

rfr^'^ need for career education in the I'ocdl area. This may incorporate- 
attitudes and opinions of parents, students, community, and school * 
sta.ff regarding the importance of career , education in the local area. 
It should ^also^ incorporate national trend data thatTsupport the - 
career education concept, -Finally, it is important to establish ' ' . , 
relationships between career education *and other educational programs 
such as vocational education and general', academic eduoati^on, ^ 

Goals /Obj ec tiv'es > The goals' ^nd objectives section sho^ild^ trans- 
late the intent of career educaS^on as established in the introduction ^ 
intt) ^tudent outcomes 'that describe the knowledge, skills, and attitudes , 
of stodenfs at different stages of career maturity, such as ;the leKd'of 
third grades .sixth* grade, ninth grade, and high school, The goals and 
objectives' or student outcomes become a statement of what the career ^ ^ 
education program is to do for students. It," is important as tfie goals 
and objective^ section is "completed that a simple, clear, ajjd concise 
fprmat be established., Jndividuals should be able to d'igest the 
ideas presented- fn th'e^'goal^ and objectives statement in a few minutes 
rand,* from a brief-reading, grasp^ tlfe intent of career education. It is 
important to break *d own the goals an d^ objectives into some miajor theme 
areas and into some grade. level groupings that are meaningful af the 
'local level. It ie also important tp establish a' grammatical style" ' 
that is easy for both 'educators and community members to understand. 
Finally, goals an'i objectives sliould be checked for vertical and 
hnr-lzontal articulation. The vertical articulation within each grade f ' ^ 




V. 



level grouping .vill test the comprehensivenefes, of' the set- of outcomes ^ 
at *^ given, age leve-l^. The horiz'ontal articulation will test the flow 
of ideas from the early years' through thfe high school ^ears and assure 
that .areas of competency established early Jollow through to the high 
sx:hool yeats. The s^t'ofsgoals and objectives presented in the plan 
establisH the intent, for^Jaregr education/ and they guide the develop- 
ment" of more detailed objectives and curriculum materials. It is 
important ,that large numbers ,of detailed objectives 'be omitted from 
^h'e^ planr.rfor career education. ' 'They tend to ove'rwhelm and confuse* * ' 
•the reader rather than clari'fy the^ intent of dare^r education. 

" Strategies . Tfhis sect;ion should .propose a series of statements 
that describe the activities and .materials that provide. students with 
•experiences leading to^the knowledge, skills, and attitudes described 
in the.^oals and objective^ section. It is important 'that %he 
strategies\sect/ion include (descriptions of student -activities and 
e:jj^riences as well 'as staf/ development activities and experiences. 
This, section should^ also describe aiyy. 'central services that will be 
required tcr deliver •a cotnprehensive career education program. The 
des<>riptipns of student experience^ should indicate the nature of 
'jthe experiences that are /appropriate for students at particular grade 
level groupings as well as t'^e nature of the instructional materials 
that are necessary to'delivet the exj>eriences to students. The staff 
develppment strat^egies ^should describee the nature of tjfi^^ experiences ' 
that are gqing to be used to ^improve staff .competencies^in delivering 
•career education. The strategy descriptions incorporated in the 
pldn will be somewhat general and imprecise in nature. But "they should 
communicate •the' beginnings of an instructional design. The spec*ific 
'cio^tails' of each strategy will }:>a worked out during the p^urriculum 
development and implementation' stages*^ ' 

Schedule > It is naive to think^that the career education concept 
can be .fully irapleiflented in a very short time through in-servicing 
teachers to^ the career education, coiicept and improving their skills, in 

" detliveT?irig career education. Any ^ucational innovation that is r 
K~12 in sjcope and encompasses a 'broaS 'd^finitiT>n as does career eauca;? 
tipn will take several years and In-dapth work on t,severar specific 1 ^ 
strategies. The schedule. should reflect the comprehensive nature 
o;^ career education as well as a kno\m and accepted. cyrr'iculum change 

^^rocess..^ The: most commonly ^ccepted" process for cutriculum change , 
includes thS following steps: - >. ' ' ? 

1. .Need^s assessment and strategy design' , • ^ 

' '^^^ 2. ;l5evelopment . - , ' ^ » r; 

■ 3. '*>ilot t>est ' \ , ' '^l ^ _ ' 

4. *Data analysis and decisions " "* * " \ 

'5. J Revision \ ^ . * % . 

6. Field- test ' ^ % y ^ ' ' ^ 

'** 7. Data analysis and decisions ^ . *V 
4 8* R^visioi\, * . ir 

. 9* Installation- - . ' - ' . - 



The schedule established in the plan should ^how each step in the , ' 
•curriculum change 'prodess for rfach of the strategies' established in ^ 
the -strategy section. Realistic amounts of time should be allocated" 
to each of ' ther steps for each of the strategies. It is important that 
the schedule be coordinated with .tTie school^ calendar so that steps* 
like* pilot test aild fielc^ test come' at times tl^at are appropriate 
and convenient for^school personnel, , order to establish ancl 

' coimnunicate a ^.chedule, it is necessary to adopt a planning technique 

■ that is meaningful at the local level," ^Several planning techniques 
are .appropriate, such as PERT or Bar Charting, Select. the technique 
that will provide thd level of detail 'and -the end product that is 
meaningful to individuals in the local school 'distr;Lct and its 

.surrounding community, .The level of detail reached in the career 
education^plan should not be^ such that it is overwhelming to the . 

' reader. It should communicate a good, sound I'ong^range plan that 
completes work in career education within a specified number of years, ^ 
The schedule is the single tool, that makes possible long range planning 
in career education. It shows the smarting of work related ,to each 
strategy, the progression ^-of the work related to each strategy, and the 
time when each strategy is fully implemented in all of .the sc'^rols 
in a school district » , ' 

^ . Cos^s * 'This section should lay out the cost of developing *id 
implementing d comprehensive career education program. It should 
include costs for d-eveloping the pr6gram, purchasing any require4 
resources, preparing staff to deliver the program^ *ani costs of 
operating the program once it. is fully implemented, Jt is extremely 
difficult to be' accurate in e'st-iAating costs for developing and^. 
implemdAtinrg career education. But cost .estimating must be done»in 

♦ order .to establish' a firm understanding abputjthe resources T\ei^a^d 
to move career education ahead. It is important that the„ cost estimates 
be extremely realistic even though on the surface it .may seemr^expej^ye 
to develop and implement a comprehensive prografe. Presenting the nfive* 

*j.dea that it will cost near^ nothing to develop and implement career 
education; may gain. some supporters initially but will result in- * 
unnecessary Relays and -setbacks as tlj^e career educat.ion^ program work • 

^is djone, A good way of Estimating costs -is to thinlc about each of 
the steps in the curriculum change process and determine thd /amount^ 
x>f staff time, consultant help, materials, and" supplies mecessary . to' 
complete each step. Thi"s type of estimating for eadh of the steps in 
the curriculum change ^oclql should be completed for each of tl)e 

•'strategies established^ in the strategies section. Once the cost 
estimates have been determined for each strategy. It is possible to 

xdetermine*" total resource requirements • for each ^f the y.earsfshdwn in 
the schedule for development and* implementation of career education* • 
It is also possible to sho^^a grand total for the development and 
implementation of career education. 
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The Planning Process 

The support generated for career education bears a direct 
relationship) to effectively Involving Indlvyhials i^i planning efforts . 
and the methods and techniques used for communicating the results of * ^ 
such planning efforts* Involving individuals from diverse groups ''such 
.as students, school staff, and the comnrunlty sensitizes them to the' 
fact that something- Is going to happen in career education, allows them 
to Insert their feelings and oplnloi^^ and helps, frame the^pians for ^ 
career education, and establishes an openness- to participation In 
future career education activities. Large scale liivdlvemeht , In 
essence, niakes; the career educatlo.n plan resulting process a^ 

plan of the consumers and real] part;iclpants tat.her than a plan of ^the 
administration. 

* ' ' ' 

l^hl'le the specific steps In the planning process will vary from 
place to place, thre^fe' major steps are crucial In any planning effort. 
The first stej) is collecting the initial information'; the -second .is 
preparing a draft plan; and the' third is gaining acd^ptance of the 
plan.. Each* wilvL be discussed briefly. * ' 

Collecting Initial Information * The section 'on collecting - - 

initial information has two pirlnclpar 'aspects : determining the types 
of information to be collected and establishing the techniques- Jto be, 
used'T.n cqllectlng the information. * . . ^ ^ • ' , 

Jn determining the type of information* to be collected, it is 
important to thihk about the contj^nts of the^plan to be created* A 
good plan will have -sections tha^'~ies4;afelis|u the need for career educa- • 
^ion, student outcomes for career education, strategies for'meeting 
ith^ outcomes, a schedule for coiftpleting development a^d imple^iehtation 
of career education,, *and, cos ts?' associated with, this .are'Sf'. Information ^ 
for each of the sections of 'll^e pl^ should be collected. Some^ 
suggestion^ for types of* InfQrmation to *be collected follow: 

• ''Statistical informati*K siicli as, attendance records, ^ ' 
' • *femployment histories of cu»rent and^foijhfier Students, 
* and educational activities of former students; 

. • . student opinions about; the current school* pfofgram and 
thfe importance of specif career educa4;xoai^,.^a^; 

student career development ^fet^s as* measured 
instruments such as tfie Career' MatuLrity Inventor^r 
thej»Car6er/Planriihg Profile'; • > ^ ' 



community feelings about capabilities ofv graduating 
students,, the need for and importance •of career 
education in general , "^and the relative lAiportance 
of particular goals oL S^xeer education; , > 



staff feelings aboi 
program, the need 
in general, and t\ 
4ducati6Q goals; 



their students„^the cu«rrent» school , 
)r^and importance of career education 
relative ijjiportance of selected career-, 



information aTx^llit ^career ^ucation in other districts 
and areas of the^ymintry, 'including what has»"been 
don6 by others, as ' wij^ as ''^how they hav^ accpmplished 
what' they have done; 



information about program 'materials availa 
houses and* other school districts • 
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Think carefully through the i types df in'formatioil thst will be helpful 
in preparing a.-dr^t of a comprehensive plan for development and 
implementation of career* education in the s/strict,* '^Think carefully 
about- what -will be needed aS' aVdraft is prepared- and then decide ^ 
on the specific information to ^be collected . . • it 

The second and equally important area undet collecting initial 
information is establishing the techniques to be used fn colleqting • 
the Information". There is a wide ariray of techniques; ^11 have 
advantages and disadvantages. Selecting a variety of techniques is , 
perhaps the saf.est practice^ Several techniques are listed below: 

• interviewing individuaj.6 and/or small grout)S of ♦individuals; 

using written questionhair§s\and/or opinionpaires with 
curtent students ^ former s\tudents, staff members an<0or 
community members; 



^ " . • administration of "ftjrmal career development instrijtRents to 
^ *• current students a^t various Wade levels and perhaps. 

• ^' • former students; , \ ' '* ' i- 

' * • ■ ' • ' - \ \ ■ ■ - ■ 

• conducting a thorough litera-t:rtk'e\se.arch to discover ihforma- 
, tion 'about career education \in\ general -and career educa- 
tion as' it has been established\ in"" other school districts; 

vi&itation to other school mstricts that have been noted ^ 
as having a good career education\ program in'^oper^tion. 

•1 ! ' • ' - ^ \ * ^ 

The 'techniques chosen should be within the limiiationfi of the time 
and 'resources that? are available for collecting ^-.the information. Do 
a§*much as possible without delaying access to the information needed 
and preparation of the draft of- the plan. \ 

. ' ' , '^^ . , - • ■' ' - ■ ■ ■ 

When the types of information and tecjiniques' for collecting 
infprmatipn have been determined, it is possible to prepare* thoroughly 
foi; the data collection phase of the' planning process • Designing and/' 
or obtaining instruments, duplicating materiala, identifying sample 
populations for the study, making arrangements as necessary, aictually 
collecting the information, and keeping records are all extremely ' 
important to a sticcessful data collection efforts .Pre-planning for 
the information gathering effort is as' important as actually collecting 



the information. But neither* is worthwhile unless the information 
gathered can b& processed ahd used in preparing a comprehensive plan 
for career education. 

• - ■ ' ■ ■■)' 

Preparing the Draft Plan . This is perhaps the nyDsT important 
aspect of preparing a plan for Career education. This is the step 
where the information collected earlier is translated into a plan of 
action. 'It is the- step in which decisions are mad e^ about what is to 
be done in career educatioti and how it is to be done. • It is also a ' 
step that many individuals* gnd districts fail to do' adequately thus 
reducing the impact of career education. , . '"^ 

* V ■> , ' • . . , J 

In preparing a dr^f t plan fpr* career ed'^ation, thinkirtg about 
the style as well as the content is extremeLy^important . Knowing what 
to say as well as h'ow^ to say it, must be considered." Decisions about 
the organisation of the pl^n, the secjuence ^of the plan, the ^editorial 
^tyJ.e to be* used, and the characteristics of the visual presentation 
to be used in th^' plarl must be considered. How the plan looks and 
reads is as important as. what if says . ' 

Having, .thoifght through the- content' and^ style of presentation for 
the-plan, the job entails puttirig the words on pa^er. Translating 
all of the informatioti collected : into an action plan is not easy.. ■ 
It' will take a good deal of thought and effort.. The plan that resultsi 
should be somet^hing tfhat the administrative staff^as well as student^^ 
school staff members,' and the community can easily understand and' ^ 
accept. '5 ' ' ^ 

Gaining Acceptance of the Qareer Education^ Plan . This section 
has three primary stepsj having the plan reviewed by representative 
groups, making revisions in .^t^e plan as necessary, and obtaining 
formal approval for the plan. ^ 

After a 'draft of the plan is ready and has been put into the 
final format, it should be taken to groups -^representing students, 
s^aff, ^nd community for their review and crit^ique. Group's* such 
as' elected student government, faculty^ advisory committees, career 
education advisory committ'Sfe, curriculum advisory committees, represen- 
tatives from .business and industry, citizen advisory committees for 
schools, and representatives from parent-te^Cher organization^ are all 
sources of review. The wider the review, the greater' will be the 
acceptance ^of the final plan. It" should not be assumed that because 
initial informatioiv was collated from pariy individuals ,and small 
groups jthat the resulting plan will* have comihunicafed the Intent of 
the people involved. ,A careful and thorough 'review by diverse^ groups 
'is extremery important. , 
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Once the round of reviews is completed, preparing the second draft 
is possible. Reviewing alj. of the comments obtained through the 
reviews and distilling them" into specific revisions to the plan is the 
task to be undertaken. This takes Eime, some discussion, and a 
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willingness on the part of the career education staff to adjust to 
•the concerns ^^nd criticisms of i^e consumers, ^ , ^ 



The second draft of a plan .is the vehicle for gaining fbrmal 
acceptance of 'a plan for career education. It is the second draft • 
of the plan that should be taken thrdugh formal approval procedures.. 
This fiiay. include ap^>roval by a curriculum <:ouricil, an administrative 
cabinet, and the Board of Education. The specifics of the formal 
approval prpcess wpl vary, from school district to 'school district. 
Reliance on to|> administrators 'to ^fa^cilitate the formal approval 
process is necessary. Whatever the procedures are fox .the local ^ 
school district is what must be dorie. The formal approval process 
should result in all parties concerned kno^^ing what is going to be 
done in career* education, tiow it is going to be^done, and what 
resources are going to be available to do it/ ^ ' ^ ^ - ' / 

< 1/ ^ ■ . ^ - ' 

Planning :is not an easy 'tasks/ It takes some special talents " ^ 
for thinking ahead into the future and plarining that^futnre. It 'takes 
the involvement of a lot of people in designing whatsis to be done 
' and how it is to be done. ^ It tafees .time, patience, and some^resource- • 
fulness. But hayihg gained a broad base oKsupport for career 
education ^ through a thorough planning'' T)rocess\is an 'enviable positfen. 
Having a plan in hand to which there is commitVerft by the administration, 
the students, the school staf.f personnel, and the Community is worth ' \ 
all of the time and effort that it takes to prepare the plan. " 

Products Resulting from Plannin g Efforts 

^ ^ ^ ' ^ ^ 

A thorough planning effort will resAt in one or "mor;e documents 
that" guide further work in career ediicatibn. The documen^ts developed ^ 
will vary in nature according to the intent of the planning effort • 
Some districts wil-1 prepare comprehensive plaits for career education,' 
that is'j ,^lans that contain 'an introduction, goals/objectives, strategies 

,5chedule-y and dosts. Other planning documents may focus Vjn only one 
or tv(o of the sections found 'in a comprehensive plan. ^ For example, 

*some* districts^ay choose to prepare a planning doc^men^; that ^^f oc^uses 
s-t^ictly on goalfe/objectives for career education. This type of 
planning ^document may be referred to as 'a partial plaij for career 
edui;^ation. Examples'.of comprehensive plans that Jiave been develop^ed - 
in New York State are the >Career Eciucation Monograph Series , Pages' 1 
Selected ^ From Curriculum Guide Made Available to School Districts , and 
Career Education Articulation, Grades K-12 . One^ example of a partial 
plan for career education is Goals fot Elementary^ Secondary and 

^ Continuing Education 'in New York State ./ Descriptions of these sample 
products are found in Appendix C. ; . - , 
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CURRICULUM 



The cuTfritfulutn is the major- vehicle through which career^^ducation 
experiences are* delivei?ed to students throughout their school year^/ 
Other aspects of career education, such as in-service, public relationfe'i 
•artd guidanci, ^re also important. But it is through the curriculum 
that acc-ess to students is gained. Individuals may spend small amounts 
of time periodically w^ith counselors, but th^y s^end great amoants. of 
time with teachers in various subject /treas. For this reason, cjirriculuip 
•modifications related to 'career_ education must be given ve^ special 
attention, - ' ^ • y . ^ . 

There is some agreement by most educators on several basic tenets 
of career education, ^^Most agree that-.career» education should ie ' 
infused or buried in the total curr^ular prograiii, <?They think that 
career^ education should be included iiv all subject areas. It should 
not be a separate and .distinct- content area. Most also agree; that- 
career education should touch all students. Career education, they^would 
say, i$ relevant 'for 'students aspiting to college a^i^ a prpfessional 
career and to those who are ready ^ to std^ formal education ^nd ent^r ^ 
employment Immediately upon graduation .'from' high school.* , Most pepple 
would agtfee ^hat career education should add meaning and relevance to 
ongoJ.ng. subject' areas such as reading, language arts, and mathematics'. 
And finally, most people belieye that' career education should deal .with 
work in a broad sens'e rather than with work as paid employment only.' 

There is ai;i increasing amounts^ of agreement on^ the major goals for 
a career ~educa):i6n program, TJie goals?" itQSt, commonly cited* are under- 
standing seli, understanding work, -career. plannijig, and career pursuit. 
The goals^are titled differently* bjt^arious projects and school systems^, 
tnd the detaijs of each change sojne^^hat, ' But there is a good deaj. of 
agreement on the major outcomes, , ' 

Even though agreement is ,being reached regarding basic tenets and^ 
oals, career education lacks the<maturity necessary tp, gain agreement 
on the typ.es of experiences that, should be offered' at each educational 
-l^vel. The most commolaly o*ffered experience^ s.eem to focus on studying 
details specific occupations. But many career educators believe this 
is totally inadequate'. They believe that balanced set of experiences 
covering all goal are^s should be offered, . While no definitive answers 
are available, ^ brief discussions of^e content of career education 
e:tperien^s, the nature of the experiences, and potential problems- 
associated with career education 6xpetiences, seem approp.riat:e. The 
ideas may serve as a springboard for developing effective* and efficient 
curricular experiences in^local districts, • _ 

Content of Care^ Education -i , , . 

\ ' V . - . " ■ 

^ Xhere are as many ideas on the content of career education as there"' 



are school districts • This is as*,it should be. .,Every school district ' 
is somewhat unique in terms of community, studeijt populaticPn, arid * 
professional staff. Several .formal ^studies have resulted* l^n sets, of 
goals and student outcomes that structure the content of career education, 
an^ each of these is somewhat different. ' Howeve^T an^arialysis of '' 
many sets of goals and student outcomes results in a feeling that the^ 
content of career education falls into four major categories, including j 
* understanding self, understanding work, career planning, and pursuing 
a career. , . 7 

Understanding Self . . Meaningful career development relies*Nh€;^vily 
upon self-understanding. Success < and self-fulfillment in a career ' " 
depend upon how well individual wants and needs are met. Ta gain 
career satisfaction it is .necessary to recogn^ize personal characteristics, 
Oants, and n^eds. Self-understanding outcomes provide opportunities 
for students to study themselves in ever expanding contexts^, fh^ 

. putcom^s p.rogress from the primary studei^s who s-^e th^mseives-as 
individuals in a sQhool or family setting to'upp-er levels, where self-^^^5- 

^assessment of abilities, achievements, interests, valuea, and needs * 
can be matched with occupational and -li^estl^le characteristics." 

* Undeic^^tanding Work , this is another 'important -part of the selfr/ 
career tnatching^Vro^less. Becomine aware, o'^ and* exploring representaj|| 
samples from a variety of work sKuations xelat,ed to occupational, ' 

^family, citizenship, and leisurfe activities is ^extremely iir»t)rtarit:. 

^ In' this goal area, student outcomes ^raj^ge from those which Icqu^int ^ 

, primary students^ with the nature of *work, simple work -classif iqation^ ,^ 
and the reliance of individuals and families upon^arious workers .to 

.those for older students which deal with more ^complex classification 
systems, detailed understanding of characteristics of specific work ' 

..situations, understanding of precise requirements for ejitr^ and , success 
*in work, and knowledge of forking environm.ents asspciati'd with .various 
qareer ^ar^s. ^ - . 
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Career Planting . In career planning, students compare what they 
know about themselves with what they have lelrned about career^ areas . . 
and establish preliminary career goals.'. Once, a trial match is made',* 
specific steps are outlined which will lead to making the career @:an 
.a, reality. The concept of career planning starts at the primary level- 
with students beginning to think about being workers at, 'some polat in 
time. In later years, they express preferences for specific work*" o., 
roles and^ record opinions about potential career fieldfe and pccupations. 
Ultimately, they-^establish specific plans for achieving jbheir own 
. career goals. ' v - - • 
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Career Pursuit . > While in school, students m«st gain. the ability 
>,to piirsue their career. goals and plans. During the eletnenta'^ry^ears^ 
career pursuit involves the* application^'of general skills to the 
solution of^ problems in-wo*rk settings. Pursuit for juiiiot high 
students involves setting .goals for exploring la variety of career ^ 
bpportunities^nd actually carrying 'through their, planned exploration.' 
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For high school students, career pursuit involves setting |oals and 
plans "fo»r their yoirk experiences boxH durinl^and following school, and 
developing the skills attitudes, aftd knowle'^e' nec'essary to become 
in-solved successfully in work activities such as^-an occupation, continued 
.education, or ^"combination of .the twp. • 



Nature of Career Education Experiences * ^ ' / ^ • 

Probably the most common type Ktf. career education experience ' ■ 
offered to studetits is an academic* study' of oc^pation^* , That is, 
the mos.t common assignment given to students xs to choose an occupation 
of interest,* research the occupation djising "library ^d perhaps community 
Resources, prapare a written 'and/or oral repor:t on the occupation, and 
share the information. Khile being the most commoji, tl;ie experio^ice 
is fa^ from adequate. Studying occupations is'* but onjs component of 
career education. . * ^ ^ . . , to* > . 

Career education experiences^hould be olfered in all goal areas. 
Inventorying interests^ clarifying* values,, s*tudying career clusters, 
participating in, work activities', setting goals , 'making deQ^sions, %• 
writing* resumes, interviewing, and many ptrher experiences should 
be offered . . - . ^ 

The nature of the experience should ch^ng6 as studentis grow more 
mature*. Activities should start simple -^nd become more complex* the * 
degree of " reality should increase with age. Making' simple, crude toys 
with hand tools on a production line in third "grade witl' change to 
making more and more polished , articles with some machine' topis in ^ 
junior high'%nd will progress to participation in production experiences 
_that result ^in commercial grade products in* high school, v Casual 
conversations with community helpers at the elementary \evel will progres 
to" multi-week, full-time: internships for upp^ level h|gh school students 
Simple expressions of activities of interest will progress to formal 
interest and aptitude-testing. The list coulS";go on.'' . ' 

The place in which the activity takes place may cR^nge. In th%' 
early* grades , nearly" all experiences ^are in the> schot)l% \ln the up^per - . 
grades, a good'^deal of time may be spent in the communitV» 

A-variety of learning modes shoyld be used.- Gaming /and , * 
sijnulation, library reseal^h, discussion, viewing and, reacting to * ' 
meidia, field tri*ps, internships;, and other modes should ^be ^ilized. 
The ndeds of more students w^ll be met if this -ds 'doneV 

\ ' . . ♦ ' , 

\ The nature, Qf" the experience^ offered' must be given ^thWough 
consideration. They should be matched to^the age levels and learning 
styles"^of the students to be involved. The decisions relating to.- 
the nature of experienced may be the most important ones ^to made. 
If the activities^ are wfon^*, the ef.fort will fail. • . ' 



Potential Problems . ' , - ^ • 

~" - « . » 

Because career education is so diverse in nature, there are several \ 
potential .problems which must be considered. The four most important ^ 
problenvs are overlap of experiences, overlap of content, depth of 
experiences', and accuracy, of fnft^rmation. _ • , ' 

* E xperiQfl&e Overlap . When .curricnlaj: experiences are being ^^de 
Independentfy by teachers and others St all grade levels and in all 
s^ii^ect 'areas , it is easy for them to plan identical experiences for 
students. .It is very easy for elemeht^y teachers ''at each grade level , 
to plan field trips to the nearby post office with each' trip being 
structuz;ed hear ly 'identically and students bding asked tQ answer the 
samen questions eaoh^year. It iiJf'<^so %asy f or teacf\ers iij every gutject . 
area toT^ve an assignment for^fheir stud'entijs to pick an occupation, 
'do library' research on the occupat*ion, and write a report on the-^ 
^oecupation.' Many times. the final activity-lwill be for the ^students to 
report on'^thd occupation tliey' s-tudied to-^the class. . If students' are con- 
fronted wi(;h 'identical eXiireriences year ^f ter 'yjear.^nd in subj^ect after 
^ubject, the' intent' of career education, is lost.' That is, students, 
become bored with '*careet" assignments because the assignments are alway^ 
the same. , ^ ' , _ 

\ • ' . .V 

^ Content -Overlap . ^ Overlap- of 'cpntent is an equally possible and- 
important problem. As new and important areas begin to enter the^ 
cxiri;iculum, te^^Tchers at ail gr^e levels and' in all subjecr^reas 
begin to grab on to the rfew areas in ordfer to li-ven up the content of ^ ^ 
their program.*. Teachers at the eleipentary level may have units on the * 
polite officer or the fire fighter at. all' grade levels, and yet. no one 
a unit on more unusdal occupations.. At the junior and senior high - 
levels, many teachers are beginning to introduce yalues clerif icati-ori 
^into their ongoing program and nearly all\t;eachers claim they teach 
j^dedision making , through .their programs. When students are confronted - 
with values -clarificatioh in language arts classes, sociar studie;s , 
classes, home ecbnomic alasses, and health classes, they become 
restless and bored. The problem 'is 'compounded v^hen they are instructed 
in yalues clarif ieatioi\ tiiroughout tj;ieir secondary school experience. 
► ' ' ' V 

Depth of Experiences . ' A third problem is the lack of depth in most 
experiences offered under the' name, of career, education. As most teachers 
plan to infuse carfeer education into their program, the activities 
they choose are those that ^re -simple^ in nature and eariy to prepare 
and use. Because this- is'true, most of the experiences are shallow. , 
Experiences where students Yead about, write about, and report about ^ 
specific occupations are so similar" to' the usual classroom activity 
that the career education^ goal^f added relevancy is unmet. Students 
should encounter experiences that involve them in career-like activities 
with increasing complexity througlaout their school yeSrs. Elementary 
level children may role play doctor and/or nurse. ' Junior high ^students 
may simulate operation of a neiehborhood diruR tteatment .center while high- 
school students may intern fpr short .periods at a neighborhood clinic and 



"Study, content reflated to their in.ternship^ experience. All of the abov€ 
examples are froii^|^^ healtK^ield and off en awareness and exploration 
experiences for sUidentSo'intere&ted in Irhis fi^ld. But the activitTies 
increase in degree of itrvolvement and the degree of reality associated 
Mth the field being studied, * ^ f " , 

Content Accuracy , The final, problem to-^be presented is accuracy^^ 
of information. As- with any^subAect area^ it^is extremely important' 
'that the content of career edjication programs b.e ^ccurai:e, \Because* 
jn9'^t teachers, and administrators have^advat b^esf limited involvement 
in occupational »areas outside of educatit>n they should not be expected 
to 'know gr" learn precise content for. various^ carreer fields. In tdme 
they may develop -this- expertise,' *but in the -ajhorf term they »need ^ 
great deal of h^lp in making the 'content aacj^ate. The community is 
a ready resource and should be utilized in" pQeparin^ career education 
^experiences for students,, . People from the various fields^of worjc can 
add the' accuracy and rea],a>t5; to content that isi^ necessary to* provide ^ 
quality career education Experiences, ^ ^ . ^ ' * 

, Thinking thrcTugh and ^making a commitment^to the overall goals 'for 
care^fr education and the ^soc^ated content, the* nature of the • j-^^ 
exEferiences. to be delivered at ' va-rious grade levels or gi^oupings of/ 
grade levela, and the problems" that- la^y arise must be- done as a 
comprehensive plan^ is made and as strategies are developed. This 
type of planijing^provides" the foundation for a successful career 
education program, - 

- Curriculum Development Process * - 

The curriculum development process* to be preseuLed here is common 
' It is the proems!, that -has been used by mpsVcurriculum development 
projects, and it has proven t^9 be successful in c'aus'ing curricular 
change. The process is be^t applied ttf-a limited se^eijt of a compr^- 
hen^iv^ career education program, as the total program is too complex 
to deal with in a .single effort. Limited segments may be referred to 
as strategies* The process Is best applied to strategies, such as 
;preparing a primary career '.^cation resource kit, ''developing a series 
of. exploratiton activities tot junior high students- in various career 
fields, ot developing a community experience program for high scliool ^ 
sShdents,* TUe curriculum development process which follows should 
hejLp answer the following questions: - \ 
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• What are, the specific' objectives 'for a parficular strategy? 

• What activities -should. b,e employed in the strategy? * 

• How and where does the strategy fit into the^ ongoing 
curriculum?, ^ r • ^ 

• ..What instru&tional .materJLals are- to be incorporated, into 

the s'trategy? \ * / 



_ • Who will teach the str£te;gy? 

_ ' • ^Whaf community resources aire required by th§ strategy? ' 

• How much tifhQ is needed to allpw' students to attain the 
objectives? . ^ ' ' • > 

The process"^has several important' step§s * including conducting a needs 
assessment, developing the program materials, pilot testing the^ 
.strategy i and installing the strategy/ 

~ Conduct a.. Needs Assessment / The needs' ass'essment should result ^ 
in an instructional design for d career education strategy*. The first, 
5tep in needs* assessment is to establish parametdlrs for the st.udy. For- 
example,, a needs assesiment related to exploration -of 'the communications 
^cluster may include the entire cluster or only a part of it. The. stu3y 



may jre votive around 'the television industry, only or it may' involve* 
television, radio,* print me&ia, and telephone/telegraph, The scop^e ^, 
established will -determine the audienoe. for the asses^ment^as well as - 
the parameters of the strategy that results/ 

Once the parameters are established, planning the.'specif ic ^ ^ 
informatiojj to collect should be done.r Deciding. on the techniques ' 
to be used in collecting the infonnatfon is also important >^ Jhe • ' • 
inforjimtion to be collected generally ^ falls into the following categorie^: 

/ • Is the strategy important? , ^ . * 

^\^at are the student needs and backgrounds related to the. , 
strategy? ' ^ , , ' 

9 What should be accomplished by the strategy? / 

• is currently being'done related to tl^is str^tfegy? 

• What should be done related to tliis strategy? ^ 



What types of support? (instructional 4naterials, in-servTc6 
preparation, and admi^iistratiTTe suffport) are needed to 
deliver the strategy? ' ^ ' 



-The techniques for data collection in a needs ^^ssessmen^i are the.^ame* 
as .those recommended in the planning chapter, including individual 
and siri^ll group interviews r testing of-^students and/or staff members, * 
and written questionnaires. The specifics of the information, anfl 
the techniques will depend upon the strategy .under consideration. 

• Establishing the population from which information will be^. gathered 
is another important phase of condupting a needs -assessment^/ tW 
pppulations generally useful in colletting^^^information- include students. 
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teachers and other staff memb^ers, administrators, parents, and ^ 
represjmtatives .from the community .at large^ The specific population 
^must planned to fit the ihtejit of the needs assessment and the 
nature of the strategy under consideration* — ^ , ^ 

,Hdving planned the specific infcrraation, , the techniques to be 
used^'^'anar^e^populatlon to be 'Involved, It" is possible to organize* 
an4 con^ct the study. Instrumentation must be developed as needed, 
indi\^idiiais must be identif iefd an'd "arrangements ^ade for t>ieir involver 
ment, and'sfc^ff members *iust be prepared to condlict the assessment. 
After the study has .been conducted, the-.d^ata should b% compiled ar^ 
analyzed in preparation for developing strategy specifications. ^ 



r Design-^ the Strategy . Preparing specifications for a strategy 

- • \ is an important step'* ih meeting the needs pf students "and staff .-^ The 
' specifications should be based on the data collected 4u.ring the nfe^ds^ 

as^sessntent as'^w^ll^as a review of the literature related to the. / 
, /strat^^gy, under cons'id#:aJ;ion. Xhe, specifications wil^ frame the. ove.rall 

intent ;of the strategy and point up its place >n the curriculum. The 
•nature of the activities to>ba incorporated in the strategy, the natate 
" ' of InStrucciotial materials to be collected an^/or prepared, and»the 
* nature of ^additional 'support needed for installation are also included. 

. ^The pftegories of information in a set a£ specifications follow. _ 

Vj , ' ' » > Fociis .of the Strategy^ -'This part of the specifications 

should lay out intone or a few simple stat^ents the majot 
^ " ^* purpose or purposes of the strategy.- For example, a junior 

* " high. school language arts based sti^ategy may have as its 

primary purpose to facilitate istudent self-awarenesa. 'A ' 
I secondary ^ purpose may be to- braaden -perceptions of bOt;h 

world of 'work and educational-oppdrtunities . In a primary - 
level career" education strategy^ t^ke^^majOr puxpose may be to*^ 
involve students in^social interac^i'(%i' in a variety of. ^5" 
' contexts'. Secondary putposes may include such items, as • 
* « making students aware of placed in the commianit:^ whei»e 

people work and involving stud'ents in a variety of- work-llH^. ' 
situations in the clitss^rom. / ' . , ' - 



Student Outcomes To He Attained . The outcome statements 
should not'^be specific/ performance objectives. Thte student 
. . outcome statements are to gui'de H:he detailed development. . ^ 

of* the strategy father than vtp give specific details about ^ j 

the content and ^^tivitles to be used. In a' junior .high ^ \ 

^ '"^ ' • str^te^^jf. for example, the outcomes may be. for stu<Jents, | 

^ ^ • to develop a definition of the term career, t^ gain^ . • ^ J 

' further insights into- their int^erests and valcfes,"^©^ ' 
' . ' recognize the full range of educational- opportunities r ^ --^ \ 

'available subsequent to" leaving secondary education, to ' ' ^ \ 
recognize' the varlety^qf wor{c opportunities available, and * • . \ 
— . * * ; t-o group work opportunities according 'to.several clustering 

systems* • . • ' ' ' ' 
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• -Place la^-the Curriculum . This category of information simply, 
places the strategy Into 'the existing curriculum. It points 

^^up ongoing ^iodts .and activities to which the «|:rategy. relates, 
and it id^tifies existing curriculum experiences that the 
strategy may replace. 'This specification should leave^no doubt' 
about where a particular strategy will fit into the ongoing 

program and how it ViH be worked into that program. 

^ ft ' " 

^^ Nature of the Activities . In t.his category of the specifications 
th.e type ^of activity to be incorporated into ^the strategy should 
be described. Such items as active versus passive activity, 
inductive versus deductive approaches, and ' ^ variety of activity 
types should be stated. ^ ^ . . ' J. 

• Nature . of Instructional Materials . ThisTp^rt of the 'speci- ^ 
fications 'should include information about the^qompleteness 
and comprehensiveness of instructional materials and resources 
tq, be'' provided' to teachers and schools. The use of commercially 
available materials appr^uriate for use, in the strategy, the 
Organizational patterns Sr be accommodated, and the teaching 
and learning styles to be accommodated by the format of the 
instructional materials aye ^all important^. * ' , 

• Nature of Support fot Installation ^ This spe^?5^ication should 
an&wer the question, "In addition to instructional materials, 
what support is needed for successful installation of the 
strategy?" The ajnount and ^ype of in-serv-ice to be given, the 
nature of any administrative adaptations. required, the - 
description and extent of any addit^-onal personnel time ' 
required, and the timing and scheduling 'for installation* should 
be described. , h , T" , ^ 

A- teacher a;id/or administraXor reading the general specifications should ^ 
get a 'good f.eeling.-f or what the strategy will be like when.it is ' 
completed. They should also be able to tell immediately what justifies 
each 0^1^ the specifications. If thoroughly done, the specif icationfe 
will become the .criteria for conducting a logical evaluation of the 
completed strategy . , 

Validate »tlie Specifications . This step, involve^ Jiaking the data 
gathered thijough the needs assessment study and the specifications 
to one "or several groups of jrfie.^ individuals who have be^n involved 
in the needs assessjnent to date, havinig them review both the data and ' 
the specifications, and having them determine whether the specifications. ' 
reflect the information contained in the data. 'This step Is -extremely ^* 
important ;ia.*,assuring the, acceptability of^ the strategy by the students, 
staff, and community ^^hen it is completed . ^ 

> Develop thfe Strategy . It;.is in ^ the development phase of the ' 
process that enough^ det'ail is added to give precise meaning to the 
specif icAt ions* The .strategy * should be described in writing, so, clearly 



that professional staff member can understand the strategy and . 
successfully deliver it to students in' their classes*- The 'content • 
and objectives for the strategy should be set; the activities should^ 
te identified and described in detail, and audio-visual and^ other 
resources sjiould be i'deritified and-desc;^ibed. , Several important 
steps must be taken, in order to ensure a quality, effective, and useful 
strategy. 



ReVi^^ Related Curriculum Materials . One of the early steps, 
td be talceiT is to identify, collect, and review all of the 
curriculum materials related to the strategy. A thorough 
search should be conduct^ because use of )existing curriculum 
materials and ideas is more^ efficient than creating new ones. 
It is important, howevfe«Wthat only materials and ideas that 
•exactly match the inteht of the strategy be used. 



• Review, Commercial Materials . It is equally important to 
review as -many commercial materials ^s are available. 
Use of commercially made materials is also .more efficient 
than making new ones, provided the commercial materials fit 
exactly the intent of the strategy under development. I It is 
importarrt that the commercial materials not structure the 
content or activities in the strategy. "Rather the strategy 
should be structured by the professional staff and the com- 

* mercial materials fitted Into 'tl:j^ strategy. 

# Conduct Conc-eptualization Conference^ . This is a crucial 
step in creating effective strategies. It is through the 
conceptualization conferences that specif ic objectives and^ 
content are determined -and th^t ther activities to be used 
in the strategy are identified and briefly described. A 
conceptualization conference should be^held for ,each of the 
major segments of %he strategy, and professional staff, both 
centTral and school > as well as students and community 

^ members should be involved in the conferences. After a 

conceptualization conference, a detailed outline of the 
contefft^a dfet of performance objectives, a comprehensive 
'list pS possible activities, and descriptions of t^e 
most appropriate activities are ct>mpleted. 

. \ - ./^- ' \ ^ - 

'# Set ahd -Verify Format for the Instructional Materials . 
One of the tnost important and^ least - thought about steps 
in ciirriculuirt development is 'establishing a format for 
materials'. A good, deal 'of editorial ai)d revision time 
will be saved if a, usable format Us established befor6 
detailed writing, is completed. Deciditfe^on the topics to 
.be included in the materials, the orgj^nizatiori and- 
'sequencing of the topics, the level of detail to be achieved, 
the types, of materials to be included for lj|pth teachers and 
^ students", and visual appearance of the materials ahould be 
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established before detailed writing begins • Samples of the • ^ 
^Instructional materials sh<:)uld be*prepared. and reviewed by 
^^V • the people who vill use them* Adjustments to the formatr ' 

^ ^ subsequrent to ^the review will help guarantee acceptance 
and usfe of the materials when they are completed/ 

. * • Prepare C urriculum Writers > Having established the s^ecifi'c 
' ^ . content objectives and activities through the cgnckptualiza- 

tion 'conferences and having set and verified a format for 
the instructional materials /the next Important step. Ts to 
prepare the writers who will detail the instructional 
^terials. ^he writers should be well- schooled in the con- 
. — cepts to be covered, the objectives to be attained, the • 

format ^o be used, and the editorial style that will appear 
in the final materials. The preparation' should include 
, ^ ^ ^ practice writing with Preview and comment by the editorial 

staff who will work with the materials • The goal is to 
prepare, the writers so well that little editorial and 
revision work will be nee'd&d prior to pilot testing the 
> materials/ It should be emphasized at this point that 

commercial materials can be ihterwoven with materials that 
are created for a given strategy if proper permission and 
fcredit procedures are used. Use of commercial materials, 
if they fit, should be encouraged. " \ ^ 

\ • Collect >and Edit Manuscripts . Having prepared the \lriters 
to'do their work, this step involves^ making specific 
assignments, scheduling the work of writers, collecting . / 

' their work?, and editing^the manuscripts into final form. 

• Complete the Final Preparation of Teacher and Student 

Materials. This step iYivoJves' completing the design and . 

Z*^. ' layout of ^ all teachers guides "and student materials including 

/ ' doing any of the- illustration. associated with the materials. 

/" ^' ^ • , also includes completing any photographic work necessary 

^ ^ ' iolng :any Recording required. WHen this step is completed, 

' the originals of any printed materials, visuals, and audio 

^ portions of the program should be available f or^eproduction." 

^> / • Duplicate and/or Purchase Materials and Supplies .^ This final' 

^ step in the development^ phase M^olves having any printed 

materials duplicated, duplicating any ^io-visual materials 
that have been created for the 'program, purchasing any commercial 
rmatferi^ls that have^t)een incorporated into the- program, .and 
purchasing all of tfi^ miscellaneous supplies and materials 
needed* to conduct the pilot test of the strategy.. -No-detail 
should be left unattended in this step. It is extremely 
important that^all of the materials and supplies be available' 
o^lg^ fp^ pilot testing to be accurately conducted. 
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Pilot Testing s The purpose of 'pilot testing is to discover whether 
or not the activities axid materials are appropriate for the intAided 
student and staff audifen(^es._ Throii'gh pilot testing it iy^possible to 
find ^out^;if the materials* are easily usable,* interesting^^ and valuable 
to staff and students. It is also possible ta, find out if the activities 
and materials are interesting to ^students and whether or not the students 
can successfully complete the activities as designed. The data to be^ 
, collected during pilot testing i^^primarily formative in natut'e. Jbait 
is^,' the data should reveal any weaknesses or inconsistencies . 
secondary purpose for pilot testing *is to, discover how to correct the - 
deficiencies. Another secon^ry purpose for pil,ot testing i3 ''to discover 
whether or not students accomplish' the intended objectives^. 

Field Testing . The .major pufpose of field testing is^'to discover 
whether or not the program causes , students to accomplish the intended., 
object iverr-\Xhe nature of 'the da, ta\ is summative. That is, the data 
collected should be primarily student performance d^ta, and they should 
reveal the deg^^e to which students, achieve the objectives. - A secondary 
purpose of field testing is to reveal any additional' minor adjustments 
that should be made in the program Vo make iC\ even more effective irf 
delivering upon tfhe objectives. Information from^ field t;esting should 
facilitate ^decisions on whether to. and hyw to install the strategy. 

Installation . Installation i's the final stfep in the curriculum" 
develdpment process. The purgosj ;Ls to* install the strat-egy in the 
cl:arssi?cf^, schools, or school districts involved in 4he development 
process r Installation sTiould cause the strategy to become a permanent, 
regular part of the curricular program. Installation m^y be asn^nor' 
process if development is taking place in a single school or a very ' • 
small school district. It can be ^a major ^undertaking, if *develQpment is 
taking place in a large schooi' sys^tem or a group of sihool Systems . 
involving several schools and m.^y teachers- a,ji^/students. Installation 
is a critical step in making the strategy permanent. If installation 
is poorly done,, the strategy may become one of- a number of fads that , , 
*i:ome and go in education. If installation is done properly, ^he strategy 
will^become a permanent p^rtvof tffe currioulum program for students^ \ 
Several steps. are important in installing a new. and/or revised, strategy. 

^^ Plan the Approach . Plaxining and organization for installation 
^ is critical. Assembling all of the instructional materials 
needed, determining and providing in-service preparation for 
^ staff member^* as require^, and scheduling the installation 
so that it agrees with the resource^ available ,to the school 
or sthool district .are all necessary. The installation plan 
should be reviewed \>y administrators and other staff members 
and approve<J prior to beginning-^the installation. 

♦ Scheduling Installation . Determining exj^ctly when the' 

installation will take place is also impprtant. Installation 
should be done in only aS many scljools as can be supported 
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at a given time. Specific scheduling will be determined 
by st§ff available to conduct in*-service, resources 
available tc^ purcTiase material? and supplies needed, and 
•read-^ness on the part of school staff members to receive 
and install the ^rategy. 

» 

• • -Monitoring and Troubleshooting . As a stratlgy is installed 
in a school, it is necessary to have personnel available to 
monitor the installation and to work with staff members in- 
solving any minor problems associated with* installation of 
^the .strategy. Asking school staff rafembers to install a . 
program without adequate supervision and assistance will 
, result in disenchantment with the strategy an'd failure in 

. ; ^ installation. It is only after the installation ±n^^ 

particular school is complete 'that supervision and assistanc 
can be 'reduced* 

A curriculum development process that results in, lasting change 
in t,he nature of an itrstructional" program is difficult and time 
consuming. Instant change is -impossible. ' Adequate time, resources, 
and involvement are essential to achieve the, overall goals of career 
educatipn. , , ^ \ ^ 



Curriculum Pi^mabts 

By f ar •thfe .major portion of the products developed by the New 
York State career educ'ation projects are 'curriculum oriented. The * 
.^roduc^ts generally faJLl into three categories; products 
that tell *how to develop curriculum, teacher-made* curriculum materials, 
and guides to coinmerciaJ.ly available career education materials. One 
example of the first category is Career Education Infusion Techniques 
for Instructional Units > The listing of exemplary materials in the 
second category is long.^ It follows:' ' 



Career Education Infusion Models; Special Education > K~8 

• Career Education Modules % ^ , 

• Career Cluster Blanning Guides 

• ' Career .Education Teachers' Guides / 

• Niagara-Mohawk's "Career Wagon " . ' f 



Irife-Centered Curriculum 



• What Would It rBe Like If ♦Christopher Columbus Discussed 
His Life,^His Exploration^, His Discoveries With You ? 

Produces that describe commercial materials ar^ "Resource Guide to 
Coromerc'lally Produced Career Education Teaching Material ; Preview 
of Occupational Film& > Career Education Resource Materials > and 
Encounters Individuals and Their Warlc > - All of these '.exemplarv<^ 
products are described in Appendix D. ' ' ' 
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If pareer educatlc^ is torbe .comprehensive, it imist ^yavolve all 
subject acreas, all school personnel, and all. available QOimnunity 
resources • A comprehensive career eylucation program would link learning 
in school to living and functioning in the world outside the school 
building* Ideally, this type of effort woul4 enable s.tudents to emerge 
from formal education w.ith the. insight, skills, and Roals to begin 
wbrking^ toward :a satisfying, product;Lve career. In order to iEacilitate 
career development through' the educational system, the school .guidance 
departmen-t must play a pivotal role. 

In mc^t schools Xoday the guidance program provides three areas , 
bf counseling services:' educational career , and personal- 
social. Educational couriseling encompasses current course planning 
as well as information and planning for future academic or skill training, 
Career counseling assists students^ in assessing their interests,, valu^,'" 
and aptitudes and in relating these characteristics to existing 'career 
opportunities. Personal-social counseling guides students toward 
more successful interpersonal relationships through the development 
of better feelings about -gelf and others j ^ ^ ^ 

In order to accomplish these tasks^ .the individual counselor is 
usually assigned students 'on a case-load basis.' It is not unusual 
for a cotinselor to be assigned three or four hundred .students. Students 
are grouped with counselors either, on a grade level b^is or alpha- 
betically across the secondary grade levels. Such arrangements are 
found in both, junior and senior high schpols. However , elementary 
school counselors act as generalists. ^They answer all Counseling needs 
of the entire student body. - * 

Fecause of the wide i?ange of oounseling and, administrative , 
responsibilities assigned to counselors and because of the heavy 
studjent load,- it is virtually Ijnpossible for counselors ' to reach 
students for comprehensive career guidance and planning on an individuc 
basis. Therefore, the newer direction for counselors at^air levels 
P9ints towards more .involvement as resource persons to classroom 
teachers. Counselors can guide and advise teachers on the best methods 
of" approaching probleras arising within their classrooms. Counsellors 
can 'also share their special skilis-with all, members of -*the school 
staff .in areas such is behavior (modification, values clarification, group 
dynamics, and interests and aptitu^ testing. It is throdgh sei;vice 
as resource persons- that counselors can extend themselves and fulfill 
thfe career guidance and planning needs of a greater niitnber of students # 



Relationship Between Gu idance and Career Education 

— . 1 — 5 : ' N - 

There ar^ many similarities between guidance .and career education, 
cognize the need for personal-sociai,^educatio\al, .and career 



Both recognize the need for personal 
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counseling. Both affirm the need foi^ growth ,and maturation of the 
whole person as a foundation for career development. Guidance 'and 
career education recognize that career development can be attained 
'only through its interrelationship with personals-social development. 
.It is these two major developmental areas that cause individuals to 
move toward maturity. And finally, both guidance and career education 
* recognize thap the process of facilitating student career development 
V^ust include career awareness, exploration, and preparation along with 
>^terest, aptitude, and values clarification, decision making skills, and 
fhe ability to pursue a satisfying career, 

There are also ^severanif f erences between guidance- and career , ^ * 
education. Perhaps the best -way to distinguish the difference between 
the two is b> considering guidance as a service and career educat-ion as 
a concept. Guidance piTovides services as they relate to persons- 
social, educational, and career counseling. Career education is a * 
much 4)roader concept that'"in\;oives activities throughout the curtitulum 
aSjfwell as within the' community outside of the school building. Career 
education is rooted not only in the care*er development process but also 
in the teachinrg-leaVnin'g process and extensive use of commurflty resources 
All of the above areas ct>ntribute to .the total preparation of individuals 
for productive and satisfying lives. * ' - . 

Roj.e* of Guidance Staff in Career Education - , \ : 

^ The development of a comprehensive career education program^in 
gchools demands the, commitment and involvement of the entire school 
staff, including* teachers, counselors, 'media specialists and librarians, 
and admini^^tfaC^. *This section will addr'ess the role of courselors 
and other gaidanc>>personnel 'in career education. 



Resour,(^:e& to q^eachers . In recent years, counselors have been^abTfe^- 
to serve asSr^ource persons to classroom teachers and stuHents, - 
The assistance they provide ^to instructional personnel may include 
such items as joint planning of classroom experiences, periodic 
. appearances in the classroom, and conducting short aiSl^ong term 
' career development units in "coopiration with teaG.hers< * An example ot 
a joint planning effort is counselors cooperating with social studies 
teacher3 to plan for. the integration of job market data into t^heir 
ongoing social studies program. The. social studies teacher would 
actually cojiduct the instructional experiences. An example of an 
occasional appearance is counselors nfaking a two-day ^appeai;ance in 
classrooms to discusis the result of aptitude testing with high school 
juniors. ' Counselors can also plan and conduct instructional units 
in cooperation with teachers . An example' of this i's a high school 
guidance staff cooperating with the language arts teachers to gain 
access to sophomore students j^n the required communications* course. 
The counselors planned* a career development program lasting one period 
per week for 16 weeks and actually conducted the -unit 'within the 



language arts program. Thfs' type of participation the counseling 
staff was of ^enefit to Uj}^>4.anguage "arts teachers because it provided 
ft additional time for the language arts teachers to do individual and 
, small grpup work ^for tjie sophompre students^ * . 

• • 

Development of CommuRity Resources . The counseling staff is in 
an ixieal position to build up their role^as the liaison between the 
school and community resources. Counselors have the flexibility within 
. their daily routine to make contact's in the community?* And 'some of 
their daily functions, such as job placement', require that contacts 
be made. The liaison role can be built up by counselors participating 
in community/citizen advisory committees, service clubs. Chambers of 
'Cpmmerce,,and professional and .trade Associations. Iiivolveme'nt in all 
community organizations will open d6ors to participation b^ students 
in community activities and participation by community resource personnel 
in school activities and expe^riences. 9 • 

C^-'- ^SajTeer Resource Center 

\ 

A career resource center is a critical part of a comprehensive 
career education progi^am. 'Counselor^, in cooperation vith^media 
specialists and librarians, can provide^the leadership ±n establishing 
^ and operating a career resource ceater within a school or school 
district. The career development of individuals can be facilitated 
.by a career resource center th^it suppoi;ts curriculum efforts, guidance 
services, educational placement, and ^emplacement, ^^amples of items'- 
that suppoi^t curriculum ac;Eivities/fol^w: 

• . information to facilitate community involvement experiences 
(list of places that allow tours and^field trips,' lists 
of places that allow short and long term internships, and 
lists .of speakers); , \^ j 



audio-visual information (films, tapes, records,^ slides, 
transparencies, filmstrips, video tapes, displays, arid 
other items); ^ x ^ 



• printed material ( t)ictionary,^of .Ocqjipatiorial Titles , U. S^. 
Census Occupational Classification , Job t?uide for Younp; ' ' ' 

, Workers, Counselor's Guide to Occupational Manpower Information 
Encyclopedia of Job Descriptions in Manufacturing , Occupational 
Outlook Handbook , Career Guide 'for Demand Occupations , 
Standard Industrial Classification ^Manual , Career Opportunities 
Armed Seirvices Guid e, and other items) . '* 

In addition to the items listed above, two other items canv be of 
assistance to 'guidance .personnel. T^ey are: ^ 

• test data (aptitude, interest, achievement, personality 

and other tests); ' ^ ' , 



• cumulative records (attendaryie, health, family, grajdes and 
'^averages, courses, work and career experiences). 

Several other items can assist .in educational placement efforts*^ The 
.listing follows: ^ * . . ^ . ^ 

• general printed materials ( Accredited Hig her Institutions , 
' , ' Accredited Institutions of Higher Education , College Blue - . 

• Book, American Junior College? , Colleges Classified ,- Directory 
\ of National Associations of Trade a\id Technical Schools , 

Directory of Vocational Training Sources , Guide to College 
/ Majors ,, A Guide to Organized Qccii^ationa3|^urriculum in 

Higher Education , Love^joy's College Guide , National Directory 
of Schools and Vocationg , New American Guide to Colleges , 
-^ S>Q/S> Guidance* Research* Information Booklets , an4 Technician 
' Education Yearbook ) ; ' ' * - t 

^ ^ • college catalogs (programs^ available, entry 'requltements, 

costs and fees, scholarships and other financial assistance, 
and 'general descriptions). ' . ^ 1 

Y ■ ^ "* . . ■ / • 

Finally, seveMl items can be of assistance in job placement. A 
listing of some items fpllows: , • . * 

• lists of job requirements (attitudea,, traits, interests, 
abilities, and other* items) ; " ' - * ■ 

• labor forde information (size, <:omposition, demand, locatioa, 
sex, age, distribution, ^^nd grouping) ; ' ^ ^ 

• labor market projections (work trends, la%or supply, population 
changes and projections, arid needs for goods and services); 

« 

(i information. on essential and critical occupations; 

lists of part-time and full-time jobs available in the 
<!» community; ^ ^ 

r descriptions of local and state departments of employment 
services 'and procedures. > 

Individu'kl Services . The counselor must »continu6 to provide 
individual seriydLces in the areas of pers^na^social, educational, and 
career cfounselingA It is criticalnthat Stladents have a person who 
can assist them iiT solvin^^ersonal as well, as career planning and 
development prpblems." This has been a strong component of.-^id-ancfr 
programs and must continue to be so.'. 




T^rocesses for It^fcrbv£ng"'a WiRr Guidance ]P>rogram * , • 

4 < 

. Guidance and counseling programs are, ongoing in virtually every 



school district throughout the country.^ because of this' fact, the tas'k 
is not t© create career guidance programs, but rather to aTnf>rove existing 
guidance and counseling programs. The proc^esses .necessary for improving 
existing, guidance and counseling programs, are not jiis^imilar>from the 
processes elaborated upon in the curriculuft^ Details from 

the curriculum development processes shoa^la be^ adapted as the following * 
steps are taken to improve guidance and counseling prO^ams, ^ 
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V Conduct a Needs Assessment . Thj:9ugh the needs assessments 
student, staff, and coiranuj^ity bpdnions atout the need for 
.various guidance services can Ke discovered. Additionally, 
the ongoing program can be studied to dete^ine wHich*of the 
needs are being served currently^ 'The needs assessment should 
result. in a-priority listing of importaiit needs for guidance 
services as well as a comprehensive description of , the services 
currently offered. , , 

' . ■ O " 

Sejt Priorities for rnip^rovement > With the prioritized li§t 
of needs and the description current services? It is possible^ 
'to determine the needs areas that are being served poorly. 
The high priority need areas tHat are- unfulfilled' should 
become the priority areas, for imppovetirent. , . . * 

Design Improvements . .After the* priorities have been established, 

specification for the new .Services, should b^ prep^eid'. The 

^specification should include the major purposes of the service, 

^ the organisational and operational details of the service, the 

audience or audifences to be served, and the' resource? necessary 

to provide the service. " * / i , 

* - - * ^ 

I Assign Responsibilities for Action . Changes and improvements - 
in guidance programs will not happen, unless ^taf f menders 
are assigned responsibility for, making the changes and 
improvements. This may involve: changing or evfen dropping 
* some of the usual responsibilitUes''assigned 'cou^jselors , 
such as individual counselin^g- with problem ^udents and work 
on constructing school schedules, Xf the nwly identified 
priority s'ervices are important , the changes' in cujrrent 
assignments is justified.' '."^ ' - ^ 

\ Complete the Task . This step 'is where the assigned p/rsqnnel 

apply .resources to establish .and prdvide the' nevdy identifiS^fl 

Apriority service. This is comparable to tlie development |>hase 
in cu^riculufn. . ^ i «- 

» Evaluate Results an4 Recycle .^ Any new services should # 

V be provided , on a t)ilot basics first . Evaluation procedures . 
should b6 established to determi^ie whether or not tlie service 
as designed Is fulfilling the n^^Hs identified^. Modifications 
to the initial version of the service may be nece%gary ir( ^ 
'ord'er to make it function effectively and efficiently.' 



^ The guidance staff must play a pivotal role in careeft'^education. 
Currently offered guidmice services mus-t be -studied ip^onj'iinction with 
the career development needs 06 iridividuals . Current programs must be 
improved to fulfill the career development needs of students even if 
this means dropping or modifiying some currently offered' services and 
relieving counselors from s9me tesponsibilities that .they currently 
havfe. , { ' ' ' ' 



Products for Career Counse ling 

' " ■ ^ , f3r 

Development ^of and improvement of carreer couinfs'eling programs hasr - 
been given some priority over the past several years ,in New .York State^ 
Some career edlication projjects »have\laced an emphasis on guidance ^ , 
and counseling and have produced-»tei exemplary products. The following 
products will be of assistance to others who want to improve or develop 
career guidance programs:' Career Guidance Needs Assessiynt of Rockland 
County , Career Guidance ^nd Placement in a Career Education Program , and 
Career Guidance in the Classroom , Descriptions of these products aire A 
found in Appendix E. - , • -u- ' , * 
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'IN-SERVICE 



'In--serviGe programs are critical in gaining the staff involvement 
in delivery of^career education to students. To meet the needs-of the^ 
diverse staff population, xn--service programs must be phased. An initial 
phase Is that of creatihg av;areness of "the career education concept.- . 
This is the stage at which staff members are exposed to the benefits of 
career education and are brog^ght^-to- ^ level wheje they are willing to 
begin -exploring the concepts" The gecond phase is an exploration phase 
where straff personnel begin their involvement. on'>a very limited basis. 
They try a few activities in the classroom, have a few St^i4^ts/ come in 
to their business establishment, or generally become involved in a very 
limited way.^ Tjhe third phase is full participation by staff membexs. . 
This means that individuals not only recognize the benefits and have ex- 
plored a few activiti^es, but t^iey nowfkriow in depth what career educa- 
tion is about, unders'tand the career development process that all per^- 
sons enadunter, and haVe fully. imp^ep^nted- career education experiences 
intp their ongoing programs. 

. ' . ir 

Career education must provide the assistance needed by all of the' 
career education team members. VJhen leaving, a comprehensive career -edu- 
cation in-service^ program, professional staff members ^should have ideas- 
about what should* happen because of career education, the products that 
they need -to deliver career educa tiuii i n t^eir setting, and the serv^.ces 
needed to support their i^rogram efforts. • 

•-J-n-^6ervi?.e programs shoul'd take many f9rms. There should be^meei:- 
ings to cause awareness-af the concept and to promote interaction among 
profes^siohals and community personnel.* -There should be workshops in^^ 
which career education team members become In volved in dctailca planning 
and development activities, ijn-servicei programs should include demon- 
strations by outstyanding personnel in sdhool and community settings. And 
finally, .in-service should extend into thip'specific setting and provide^ 
needed support and service within that setting.- Observing and criti- ' 
quing a classroom teacher by a cai;ee;r education specialist, a.30-minute 
dlscussio^ between a teacher and a conunundty resource persoA, and a 
career education .specialist supplying n^w career education -materials 
are all examples of this form o^ careet education in-service. 

And finally ,.'career education in-service programs must have ade-- 
quate depth if tltey art to succeed reorienting school and community^- 
staff members, ^me career education in-service programs should .present: 
a very general/ackground, the benefits of career education, and very, 
simple starte/activiti^s in which teachers can becbme involved. But 
. this level of depth is not 'adequate if career educa1:ion is to remain and 
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grow after the initial glamour and extra/financial 'support is no longer 
j^available. A.full under^staridlng of' the career education concept along 
with its supporting theories gnd evidejice *are essential. Going beVond 
t.he s5imple starter activities to activities ai^d strategies that perva'de 
the school experience and provide Students with adequate "exposure and 
^ particii)ation are necessary. And finally, full' belief in the benfefifs 
of career education and the necessity of career education *for all youth 
regardless of their career 'goals and aspirations must be attained through 
in-ser\fice programs* • , - 

The remainder of t^ii-s chapter on' in-service education will be de- 
voted to three topics: content of iV^^vice programs, audiences for in- 
) 9^rvice programs, and processes for establishing careei; education in- 
service. • • , " _ 



Content of Care er E ducatiotf In-Service Programs v ^ \ 

^ Career ed\ication in-service programs have been ongoing for well over 
five years. They have "been aimed .primarily at phase one,^ awareness ^of " 
career education, and , phase t^wo, b.eginning exploration of career education 
activities. Inrsservice programs must now begin ta mature and add depth " 
and scope to' the^ content of the pr'ograms, .The content of Inrservice pro- . 
grams will yary according to the level of sophistication within a school ' - 
system and community. Hpwever, every in-service planner shduld considei: 
a, full range of possible content as progrmns are establish^. ' Brfef d.is-^ 
cussions of several content areas, follows. © * ^ ' 

J Need for Care er Education. Tjiis content c;ja*^gOT^hould include a 
of trhe conditions ttfat point up the needsfor ch^nAe in our educa- * 
tional systems. _The' facra^ that many persons who leave Schools are defictei\t 
basic academic skills, that students fail to se^ meaningful relatipnshi^I^^ 
between what they learn in school and what they" do when they leave sch^l, 
.that the educatjLon^l system l?est faeets the needs 'of those few students who 
will become college "graduates, ari)d 'that many persons': leave, b*bth secondary 
and collegiate levels of 'education unequipped with vocational skills," self- 
understanding skill?^ career decision-making skills, and inadequate attitude 
toward work ^re reflective of the 'conditions requiring educational 
change. A study of the- need for career 'educati^on should alsp include 
a look at the' evidence which supports the conditions requiring change. " 
In addition,- the facts that 30,000 types pf jobs will be available in 
-1980 as^pppsed to 21,000 today, that^bV the'year 2000, two-thirds of ^ 
today's kindergarten students will fill 'jobs not in existence today, 
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and <hat th^ demand for unskill-ed labor has dramatically declined 
according to. research studies must be included in in-service^jgrogi^ams^ 
The potential benefits of a career education program should^' als€>' be ^ 
inc]<|jded in an in-service program. Benefits such "Ss reducted dropout ^ 
rates, higher motivation on the.<p.aVt of students, greater percentages 
of people with, career gpals and direction, and greater support for 
education generally should all be introduced and thoroughly considered. ^ 

. t 

History^ oL ^ Career Educ ation This, section of an in-serv>ice pro- 
'gram should btfgin' vith a study of the routes and foundation^ of voca- 
tional education. This study can go bacfi itito the ear]y centuries ^ 
look at the conflict betwe^en pract;ical and liberal arts education. 
Coming through the ages, it is possible to look art the i;ole that work 
has pla^d in varjious societies and the methods-arfd^'techniques that ^ ^ 
'have b^ used to prepare ind|^viduals tor- their work. In more 
recent' years, ^it is ^ossib^rto study the development C)f^ vocational 
education as a program that , prepar,es individuals for specific occupa-^ ^ 
tio^s. And finally. It is possible to -look at the emergence of career^ 
education as a concept^that embraces, vocational education but is much ^ 
greater in scope and contejit. A* study of the formulation- of the term 
career education, the early career education models, and the current 
thinking about and movement of* career educatfon "is possibly. » 

Processes for Establishing Career Education . The 'processes for ^ 
establishing- the career educatian concepir-vithin an educational 'system 
and its surrounding community is a topic of extreme importance in in- 
-service programs. Processes for planning, curriculum development', in- 
service programming?, monitoring, and accountability are all important \ 
processes for inclusion in an 'in-service program. 

^ Strategies and .Afctivities for C a reer ^'Education : ^Thi& is^ another 
extremely important and" perhaps the most comijioiY topic for "in^s^rvice 
programs. This content ai>ea should deal with the nature of career edu- 
cation activities f ox: a f nj.! ratljge of individuals. Activities for^ young 
children are as important^ t^NConVider ..as aT activities for older stu- 
.dents and adults. It is alsd important to consider- activities .that 
introduce students to work: and all of the associated concepts as well 
ks those useful ifi introducing students to self -assessment and values 
clarification," career planning techniques, and career '^pursuit skills 
such finding work opportunity?^ applying for work positions, and 
being successful in worlc endeavors. ' « ^ , 

. Career Education Instructional Materials This conte'nt area Is 
critical In an in-service program. Partlcipanfis^ln in-service programs 
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should be made aware of as many dnfitructiori^l materials as possible. 
Participants shoyld be introduced to exemplary teacher-rinade materials 
that t^ke the f ortn 'of cwriculum'^guides, instructional units, and stu- 
dent activities. They should also *be intrpducid to a full range of 
high quality commercial materials. Audio-visua? materials, such as 
films, video tapes, filmstrips, and slides, as well as printed materials^ 
such as pamphlets, booklets, and books, should be introduced and studied* 
in depth. There is als* av:^de a'rray of publications from the govern- \ 
ment.* Publications/such as the J)ictiona<ry of''. Occupational Titles and 
the »0c£U2ati^a^^^ ii^ an in-service 

program that? deals mXh career education instructional ^material^. 

^ ^ Community Resou rces for' Care er, Education . .As ha^ been mentioned, 
^ it IS impossible for educational' ^taff members tQ|deliver a full career 
education program withi^ the l^oundarW j/ormed by school building walls. 
The r^ources must be stretchdd out^sidK^he school to* include- the to- 
tality of the surrounding community. Community resources are critical 
.and a study of the potential community resources should be included In 
an in-service plro^ram. Looking at the types qf community Resources 
that'^re available, the types of experiences students may encounter in 
' ^ the community, the procedures for organizing and utilizing community 
resources, as well as the pi/oducts needed to facilitate use of community 
resources are* all important in in-service -programs . .c / 

Guidance Jrrt^.Care'er Education . This in-service \opic should deal 
with the role of guidance and couViseling personnel ig. career education. 
^Incl^yied under „ this' topic 61ipuld also be a study of the relationship 
between guidance -and .counselii^ staff members, teaching staff membets, 
and community resofirce personnel. Types, of career counseling programs,-' 
including group and individual, ^should be studied in depth* / . 



3t'ing Career Education ^or Special Groups" . In order to meet the 

ifeed> of ail indi^^iduals, it is necessary to present special sessions on' 
• ho^ to. adapt the g'eneral concepjts of' career education. to specific, special 
groups » Qro\\t>s such 'as minorities and the^ handicapped have special needs 
that .may not be met through typlcal\career education programs. And career' 
educatioft programs ^should do as" luuch as possible to reduce stereotyping" 
^associated with career choice and pursuit.^ In-service sessions .should ^ 
be planned that deal with specific techniques for delivering career edu- 
cration to these and other special 'populations ♦ . ' * ^ ^ 

' ^ ' ' \ • . ..... ^ . 

Evalifeating^eSreer Education . No in-service program would be com- 
•plete without deaUng specifically with the evaluation processes and ' 
techniques. Sessions on how to evaluate and improve the processes used 
tor implementing career .education*^ the content of career education, and 
student outcomes for career ieducat ion programs are all necessar^Li - 

The^conten^ of in^servic^pro^grams must be well planned an^ go far 
beyond a sui:,f^e treatment . of a selected few' of the content areas .de- 
scribed above.. Phase 1, (awareness) in-sfervicfe can be reasonably shallow. 

i * ' . . ' 
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on 'some topics. But in order 'to gain full staff understanding ^nd par- 
ticipation, in-service programs must ga far beyond training in a few 
classroom strategies and techniqu§s* Career^ education -team members 
must be fully educated felative to the career education concept* They'^ 
must fully understand th^ need for and background, of the career educa-*. 
t±on movement as well as have a firm understanding 13£ ho^ individuals de^ 
veibp theip careers and the .strategies and techniques for facilitating 
'individual career development. 



Audiences for Ih-Seryice Programs 

In-service planners should consider including all of the above con- 
tent areas in 'their programs. However, the speci-fic topic^ to be in- 
cluded as well as the focus of the in-service prpgram and the level .of 
depth relative to a particular topic will depend upon the needs of the 
audience for which the program is being planned. Most i:n-service pro- 
'g'rams have been planned to meet the needs' of classroom teachers. They 
deal primarily "with a brief 'review of the need for career eduoetion and 
activities' and strategies for use in the classroom. In-service planners 
must now become aware of a more diverge audience. They should con&ider 
'all df the staff and resource persons needed to implement a career edu- 
cation iirogram fully. In planning a comprehensive in-service program, 
planners should consider the following personnel: 

• administrators, including Board of Education members, superin- 

• tendents, ^principals an4 other building administrators, and 
•staff administrators such as curriculum "directors and coordi-. 
nators; ^ 

• teachers,- incljidThg Jore-schocg^elemehtary, secondary, and post- 
, secondarvr .teachers in all subject areas; 

• guidance personri'gt, ^including directors, counselors, .psycholo- 
gists, and psychomotoristsf ' "'"''""^"^ 

' I \0 librarians and instructional media specialists; ^ 

• community resource persons, including work experience site • . 
supervisors , speakers , and ^o ther^community*.-volunt eers ; 

parents; » . 

»\ * ^ • * • 

^ students. * ♦ ' • 

A-w,ell planned in-service program will take into consideration the 
audience as well a's the content of the program. The needs, interests, . 
and capabilities -of the target audience should guide ^election and de- 
velopment* of the topics to ie* included in^ny in-service program. 
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Proce'sses fo r Jthp lementing In -Ser vi ce Programs 




Planning and implementing a comprehensive, in-service program is 
similar to the process uised ^or planning and Implementing instructional 
acti*vities for students. That is, the in-service r planner should con- 
duct 3n overall needs assessment apd prepare an overall in-service plan 
that deals with all audiences and all content areas that are important 
to career education in the particular district and surrounding cojranunity. 
Subsequent to cremating the comprehensive plan, in-service planners should 
set fjriorities in terms of target populations and objectives', and then 
systematically prepare and implement programs according, to the priori- 
ties established. If the priority objective in^ given school district 
and* community^ is t.o j:reate an awareness of the need for^career educa- 
tion on the part of all school staff members, community resource per- - 
sonnel, the community at large, patents, and students, the planners should 
desigti a campaign to accomplish the specific awareness objective. If 
a second priority is to get elementary teaching staff members to try out 
selected career education activities, the planners should design a pro- 
gram that will specifically accomplish that objective. In-service plan- 
ners should proceed from priority to priority td establish a comprehen- 
sive in-scfH^ice .program. Specific procedures *f or planning and implement- 
ing comprehensive iiv^ervice programs will be discussed briefly. 

> Conduct a Gener al Needs Ass essment The first step in establishing 
a comprehensive in-service program is to discover the needs of all staff , 
and community personnel to be associated with the career education con-,, 
cept. ' It is also essential to discover the attitude of parents, students, 
and the community at large relative to^the need for and isupport of career 
education. The content of a comprehensive needs assessment, includes both 
attitudes/ toward and knowledge of any and a^Ll o^ the content areas de- 
scribed abov^. - For example, a needs assessment should reveaj. attitudes 
toward therneed for career education, as well as knowledge of the 
evideji^re which supports the need for career education. A needs assess- 
m>?ft shoul^d' reveal attitudes toward particular types of -ca'reer education 
tivities as well as staff competencies in deliverir^g^such activities. . 



A wide variety of techniques should be used in collecting needs , 
assessment data. Some; data .can best be feQllected through use of quesr^^" 
tionnaire^ V7hile other' data will require collection methods such as test- 
ing, observation, and individual and ^roup interviewing. The four major 
considersttions that should be made in planning a "comprehensive needs 
assessment are the questions to-be "asked, the audiences to be addressed, 
the resources available, and the data collection techniques to be^.used. 



Establish Objectives and rrioritie's . Informa^on obtained from the 
needs assessment should i?eveal thenstatus of career education in a. given 
locality. It should revea]' staff and. community attitudes and knowledge 
as well as staff* capabilities to deal .with career education strategies 
and activities. The needs' •assessment should also result in the in- 
service planner knowing ^he status of implementation within -the locality. 
V/ith the needs assessment data available, the in-service planner should 
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be able to establish priority areas f or " in-servicl programs, the audi- 
ences ^daich each priority area should address, and the specif ic, objec- 
tives for each of the in-service programs. For example, if the needs 
assessment reveals that school staff members and the community at large 
have a r^laj;ively negative attitude towards career education and it re-" « 
veals that they are not ^^quainted with the evidence ^hich supports the 
need for career education, the top priority for in-service programs 
should perhaps be to acqu'^lnt bpth staff members and the community at 
large with the evidence that supports career educatio^thus eliciting 
their interest 5i and support of the concept.. If, on the other hand, 
the needs assessment. reveals that 'there is a relatively positive atti-. 
tude toward career education on the part of both staff members and the 
community at large, the top priority should not be. to pian an* overall 
awareness program aimed at gemeral audiences. In a third instance, the 
needs assessment data may reveal a positive, attitude on the part of the 
community at large but a negative attftude ot\ the part of the^profes- 
sional^ staff . In this case, the priorit^y^lnay be an awareness program 
designed specif ically -to introduce. staff members to the evidence sup- 
porting the need for career education ao^d to elicit^ their support far 
the concept. Thus, from the needs* assessment data, it is possible to 
determine all of the in-service programs to be delivered, establish 
priorities among the in-service programs, and establish specific objec- 
tj-ves for each of the in-*service programs to be delivered. 

Design th e Programs. After the programs ha^^e been determined . and 
priorities and objectives established, the in-service planners should 
go about designing the priority programs. Uesigning an in-service^ pro- 
gram is no dif f erent ^'f rom designing an instructional program for stu- 
•dents. Detailed ' objectives must b'e established, the strategies to be 
used in accomplishing the objectives must be determined, the resourtes 
to be used in delivering the program .-must be identified, and ' techniques 
must be determined- f or use In evaluating the success of tl;ie in-service 
program. There, is a great temptation when planning in-service programs 
to avoid" detailed, planning in favor of preparing scant outlines. This 
temptation should" be overcome because the qua*lity of the in-service > 
program delivered will --result in the acceptance* and commitment that 
individuals will have to the career* education concept. The in-service 
program is the method of capturing^ expanding, and using both profess- 
ional staff and community per^sonnel. It must be done thoroughly and well. 

Well plalined career eduQation' in-service programs should 'nave 
written, detailed objectives for the program, a comprehensive^ content 
outline, detailed description of eyery activity for every segment of ^ 
the in-service program, and a comprehensive listing of resource mate- 
rials to be used in the program. The guide for dach in-Service program 
should have enough detail so^that the program ^uld be delivered by any 
pf a number ^f individuals. The guide should not be so intimately tied 
to a particular person that the program will diminish if the person 
leaves. Included in the in-service program guide should be the ra- 
tionale for the program, the organizational patterns and procedures, 
artd the operational details of eacti aspect of the program. These are, 
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of course, in addition* to the objectives and other items mentioneiJ 
earlier. Preparation of the in-^service program guide culminates the 
.planning effort • . . \ 

Organise and Conduct \the 'Program > '^^^ tlie step in the imple- 
mentation process that requires aCtjually qprrying out all of the pro- 
cesses and procedures established during the planning segment. ^ It in- 

^volves recruiting the participants, arranging for facilities and equip- 
ment, collecting all of the resources required by the program, conduc- 
ting all of the activities as described in, the guide, and winding up 

•the program by relinquishing spact and returning all borrowed materials 
^nd equipment. ^ , ^ ' ' ^ 

E valuate^ t he Results. The final steij in implementing in-service 
programs 'is to evaluate the results of the program. During the plan- 
ning process, evaluation procedures and instruments should have been 
developed. Data should be collected to discover whether or not the 
^intended 9bjective^ were accomplished. The evaluation should take 
place iiranediately after the in-service program is conpleted^ and it 
should include follow-up studies during subsequent weeks, months, and 
perhaps years. The specific nature of the evaluation effort will be 
determined by the objectives of the particular program. If the objec- 
tives relate to knowledge,* tests may be in order. If the desired out- 
come is committment to the career education ^concept , attitudinal measure- 
•ment may be appropriate. If s^ili in delivering career education exr: 
periences'is the objective, classroom observation may be the appropri- 
ate technique. The evaluation should lead to modif legation of the in- 
service program to;; accomplish desired outcomes better. ' 

. This entire chapter has dealt with gettiAg people involved' in the 
career education concept. People have always made the educational sys- 
tem, and people will make, of break career education. as a significant^ 
concept Planning and implementing programs to maximize the' commitment 
to and competency in career education is perhaps the most*^ important^ task 
confronting career educators. In-service programs must not only con- ^ 
vince educators and community personnel of the importance of career edu- 
cation, but it must also pxD"^ide critical personnel with the tools, ma- 
terials, and support they need to implement' the career education concept. 
The success 'pf career education is dependent upon well planned and well 
executed in-service programs^^ ^ 

Products Resulting from ^x^Sejvic e^ Ptograjps ^ ^ — ' " - 

Planning for and conduct of in-s,ervice_programs usually results in 
some product.^ The products range in quality and -comprehensiveness from 
simple content outlines to detailed guides* for in-service courses. Some 
districts have prepared guides that inclA^de virtually all of ,the criti- 
cal sections, such as objectives, strategies and activities, resources, 
and evaluation* Other districts have 'd\ie far less. Examples of 'pl&br- 
ducts that have resulted from in-service efforts in New York Stpte ^,e: 



Career Education In-Servi ce; A New Educational Focus Js Needed , Guide- 
l ines for Qrienta ti oTi to* an df Implem entation of Career gducation , and 
C at;.eer ^Education In- Service Cour se > Yonkers, Nev York > Description's 
of these products are*contained in Appendix 
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^ COMbflJNITY INVOLVEMENT 

V 

For career education to be effective, a new kind of cqalition must 
be formed to energize and broaden public etducation. The need for such 
a coilition is"" based on the- idea that we can no longer confine the 
process of education to the classroom. Instead*, we should expand out-' 
ward into our^ communities; we should use the resources and 'talents of 
organizations and peop^ in every sector to better inform and. equip 
young people and to help "ecTucators in the total educational process. 

A community involvement program must be designed to bring together 
public and private employers, organized labor, education, and government 
in an ongoing, collaborative effort to help young pedple identify and^.-' 
prepare for, careers that will be rewarding tp-them. It must be designed 
to give educators and students better acce'ss to the resources of our 
community and* to provide new oi5portunities for student motivation. 
, A community involvement program must be designed to provide a new 
resource for overworked and understaffed counselors, help for adminid^tra- 
tors whp are faced witfi a tough new order of management problems, and ^ ^ 
a new resource for the classroom teacher who is confronted with the daily 
problem of making educational^experience more consistent with the 
realities of the environment in which we live and work. 



Sources 



Traditionally , as educators have thought of c^munity resources* 
they have thought primarily of the private sectair. That is, they f 
have thought of private business establishments' as ^ the primary community 
resource^. While private enterprise is an important community resource,'* 
it is neither the -only employer of workers found in the community nor 
the only community resource ayailable to school personnel. As school' 
personnel plan comiftunity involvement^ experiences', they should consider 
at least ■ the .following -sources . 

' Private Enterprise . *This would include retail outlets, 
man.ufacturing establishment's, personal services businesses, 
•^^instruction enterprises^, banks and other financial institutions 
agricultural enterprises aad-^ther natural resource reJLated 
businesses, transportation industries, communications ' 
related businesses, and recreation and entertainment 
enterprises such as travel agencies, hotel-motel businesses, 
and others, . • ^ / . . 

#. Oraanized' Labo r. This category includes all major labor _ ■ ^ ' 
organizations such as the.AFL-CIO, construction trade unions, 
^ • and others. . ^ . . ' " 

^ ' k* * ' ' ^ » 

• Governmental ^Ag6ncies . This 'Category includes a wide array 'of 
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governmental agencies - such as the legislature, state and 
local government agencies, governmental supported educational 
agencies, en^fironmental protection agencies, health and welfare 
agencies, employment service agencies, and land use and • ^^^"^^^ 
reclamation agencies* Consideration should be given to 
governmental agericies supported a^ the national , state> and 
local levels. . . 

• Service Groups > Groups^ such as Rotary, Kiwanis, and Exchange ^ 
^ Clubs are included in this category* . ' 

• Churth Groups '* - . ^ v », 

• . Cogununity Action Groups . 

• Professional Associations * '^This^ group includes the NatiQnal ^* 
Management Association, Associated 'General Contifactors,* * , 
Society of Mechar\ical Engineers, and others. ^ 

In order to make community involvement experiences available to 
students with i^idely varying^interests and ambitions, it is Essential 
that community organization's representing all facets of the world of ^ 
work.be' contacted and organized for use by school personnel • 

Types of Resources ^ ^ 

^ » 

' ' The aiyray of. potential community resources is great. The specific 
resources that'^each agency is^ Vil^ing to provide^may also be ' great. ^ 
In, establishing a community involvement program, school personnel 
should consider asking community^ agencies for the' following resources. 

• * Printed Materials^ ^- Many companies have brochures and/or ^ W 

boolclets describing the^r agency ,^ the. products .or services 
provided by their agency, and the people who work for> the 
agency. " 



- • ^ Resource Persons * Community- agencies may be expected to 
provide individuals ^to s^eak to groups within the school, 
^to speak to groups In their establishment, to conduct 
- . °rtnini-courses, and to be available for interviews by- students. , 

^ Stations for Exploration/:^reparation Experiences . This- resource 
includes places where individuals or groups caii* go into the 
commuijity ior a wide array of ,e:fperi^nces. The- natura-\of the 
experiences will be discussed below. / \ 

, ' ^ ' . ' . :o ^ 

In planning a community involvement prdgram, school personnel 
should contact and organize a wide range of community agencies for 
.the effort. It is also important that^community agencies be asked 
o provide various types 'of resources as»* indicated abqv^. 
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Types ^of Experience s ^ . ' *• ^ * 

<* . * • . ' 

The two most common types of experiences, involving community 
resources tend .to be field trips to an establishment' and having speakers 
for classes or career days* \ni±le thesfe two are impor^^nt type§*.of > 
community involvement experience^, pe^jfall far short of being'the 
most meaningful. The follbwihg list describes many community involve- 
ment experiences which can 'be planned and conducted b^ schodl personnel. 

' ^ • Speakers. This category includes having individuals come 
into t±e school building to speak ti a class or a- group- of 
interested students. The du3;ation is. typically, one class 
period and involves discussion of^the speaker, his/her." 
background, his/her occupation, and other pertinent infor- 
mation. The speaker may cover a topic as broad as a total 
industry or the speaker may be as narrow as his/her job. / 

• Career Day . This experience tends to be a total school . ' 
activity. Career days are organized 30 that various speakers 
are asked to come at a common time "and ^represent the industry 
in which they work. Students are .asked to select two or 

^ three industries in which they ard interested, and to attend 
the sessions for the industries they select'. Each- industry 
representative usually gives a brief presentation on the 
industry andPthen students are allowed to ask questions about 
^ ^ the industry ♦ . ^ ^ _ . 

• Miui-Course'S t Individuals from community.agencies taay be 
willing to^come into "the 'school to teach mini-cbjirses related 

> to^ their occupation or industry. Examples of such mini- 

.courses include a short seminar on business management, 
. a' mini-course on advanced weldijip techniques, and a mini- 
course on lifestyles, of artists^. . 

• . Field Trips . This is the usual type o'f^ community involvement 
• • experience. It includes taking as many as thirty' students 

to an establishment and having them tour the entire operation 
within a one or t^o hour period. 

Y • Intense Observatio^n . This is an experience.. where an iifdividual 

. or'^a .gmall group of individuals may be assigned to a company 
• or to -a* department within a company for^'^^'eraX days to observe 
*^ and/or take part in the day-to-day activities of the agency or 
J de]|artment. It involves several "full days of observation 
and/or participation^l^his gives, individuals an opportunity 
to explore ifn depth the 'many occupations found within a company 
or a departmentv-- 




Day on the Job . <rhis exp^eT±&nM involves individual students 
being assigned^^^to^ a person with whom they' can spend a full day 
on the job. Contact is made, the experience is organized, a/ 
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day is spent on the job, and his or her experiences are shared \ 
' / with others at the school. ^ - V 

•/ • -Interview Trips . This involves an indivi^al or small group 
of students J.ining up several workers in one or more agencies 
"Co' interview th^m about a particular occupation 'ot group of 
occupations. In this instance,, the expj-oration experience , 
^ ' ^ involves talking with people about their work as opposed to 

watching them work. ^. 

• Internghips . Internships include assigning individuals or , ^ 
small groups to a company or an individual within a company 

y for a'^period of several weeks. , The time may be as short as 

/; ^ two weeks full time or may go as lo^^j^s one"s?!nft§ter . During 

f ^ an internship', the participants' becone involved in the ^aily 

routine of' the individual or* department to which they are 
k assigned,. It is intended to h^-a participatory experience 
rather th^n* "Observation onl^. < ' 

\ C ' . ^ , / . * . 

• Parfe-Time and Summer Employment . • TJiis is- the =^typical part-" 
time work^ experience. That 4s^^ individuals find emplayment 
aftet^school, oft weekends o^ .du^^.-the' summer . ThJ^ type 
of'^xperllence should^ bfe f ollowed^Ey an evaluation session ' ' 

^ t/s>'help participan.ts determine , the e^f e*^t ''o! the work 
experience on his/her future. * 

\ ^ ' ^ ^ . ^ ;\ 

All of the types of experien^ces mentioned 'above 'are feasible. ' 
Only the' imagination oi^ school- personnel limits the array of community 
involvement' experiences possible. < ^ ^ oy ' ^ 

./ •■• •• . • , ' ■ • ; • ■ 

Organizing Cofhmunity Involvement Experience s ^ ^ - . ^ 

V ' r ^ ^ • , ' 

Because community inf/olvement exp^rijencgs require participation ^' 
by individuals outside the school, *they , take, ^^Dod-^eal of planning ' . 
and organization. There aye many steps that iftust ^bfe^ f pllowed/'and many 
considerations that^must be. made if a comilmi^y i^nyolvementvexperlerice , 
' is .to .be successful. V The following step^^^^^u|S Jbe -'^pmpleted as on^ 
prepares for- a community involvement e^xperience. - ' 

0^ ' . 

• Planning the Experience . Platyiirig for a community involve- 
ment experience- must incfi^e consideration 'for the purpose 

..of the experience, the outcOmei that, students will achieve ^ 

because of the" experience, the details of the experieijice 

' such' 'a^tjie' participants, time allocation',^ and cost, and'hoW 

the experience will be evaluated^ ^ ' ^ 

\ • * 

• Orgg^nizing the Bype rieflce^ Organizing the experience iTi- ~ 
eludes making aH\of the arrangements so that the commv/hity 
involvement experieifce ca^ take place. Contacting the 

/ community agenCy, identifying student participants,- organizing 
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transportation, arranging/f or facilities, arranging for foeals, ) 
getting parent release forms, and arrangmg for pal^icipants 
to 'be released from -classes .are all important as a community 
involvement experience is organised, , 

Preparing the Participants , This%is perhaps the most critical 
task to be completed. It includes preparing both the community 
agency and the school participants, ' The community agency 
should be given instructions on exactly what the students are 
to gain' from the experience and exactly the type of~inf ormation 
that should be given to students. It ^should 'be stressed to 
community groups that sales of a product -or service cfr sale 
of a company is inappropriate. It shouPd be> stressed that ^ 
students are entering the experience to gain information and 
perceptions about the ^J^orld of work, _ Stud'ents should be ^ 
led to understand tfie purpose of the community ^Involvement 
experience. They should be assisted in formulating the questions 
they want to answer as well a*s, the exact gature of the experiences 
they will encounter. If the participants 'are not properly 
prepared, the experience has a minimal chance for success. 

Conducting the Experience , This involves the "actual conducting* ' 
of tl;ie experience, and includes such items as supervising 
the student participants, ^f aifilitating introductions of 
community and student participants, c'^ducting periodic" 
seminars to monitor the progress of the experience, and 
assisting in the' so-lution of an^problems that, occur dulring 
the experience,' " , ,^ " . 

Evaluating the Exp'eridn ce, Every community involvement • 
experience shou^ be evaluated to determine whether or not ' 
it should be 'contfinued ai^d/or modified , The evaluation ^ 



should include student perceptions of the vali:c of 'the- — 
exp^erience, community ' participants' perceptions of t^e value 
of the experience, -school personnel" p^erceptions of the . 
value of the experience, and assessment of student 
achievp.m.ent following the experio-nce. The evaluation may 
• * lead to continuing the' e;cperience ^s >it is, modify^ing ,the- 
*^ experience to -mak$ it eyen more J^erifeficial, or eliminating 

the experienc^^ - - ^ '* • * 

v» *^ . ' ^ — ' 

The above steps have been ^outlined to provide some insight into 
tjyyei effort requijred to Organize and corfduct a community invol-vement . 
experience/^ Each step sl^ould be done thoughtfully, each contact should 
be made carefully ,' and each experience should Be well planned, well" 
^executed, and well Evaluated, The community is f ull *of resources. 
Through community involvement e~Xperiences , the ed.ucation of young 
people can^be enhanced greatly. The Community is open and vj^illing to 
cooperate, but the community must be dealt with in a thoughtful, well 
planned^ manner, , "7^ 



Products to Facilitate Community Involvement . ^ 

Organi'zing a large scale, intense community involvement program , 
is a big task* It takes considerable planning and organization to. 
make such a program fundtion smoothly.. Several products have been 
develop ed^that will help ^individuals organize and operate community 
involvement pr(/grams. 

/ - 

• Cc>tmnunitv Resources Cleari'rl^house Publications ; This grqup of 

/publications provides a description of a ct>mprehensive 
community involvement program*' They have information for ^ 
V community organizations that provide- the services as well as 

information for school personnel who would use the community 
^ resources* This category of publications typically includes * 



^ procedures and forms for recruiting and cataloging community 

.resources. It also includes procedures an(d forms f^r school^ 
personnel to use in requesting the --use of community resources. 

Community Experience Planning Glides ; This category gives a 
' detailed description of how toplan'for a specific type^of 
community involvement experience or ^veral different types of 
experiences.' These publications typically give .instructions 
on how to, identify community resources, how to prepare students 
to take advantage of conttautiity resources, how to prepare, y 
community resource personnel' to' work effectively witja students, 
how to organize the experience, and how to condpc^^.and follow 
up after the experience is over. , 

• . Community Resoirt-ce Lists; Publications In this category are 

simpXe listings of |fausinesses and other or,ganiza:tions ^that are 
w^illing to work wi£fi schools in providing, experiences fo;: 
students. Publications in this category usually include the 
name of the, company, the name of a person to contact within 
the company, 'and%the specific types of services that the company 
^ will provide, suih as field tri^s , ^ resource persons %or c;U^.sroom 
visits, and employment possibilities, ..Many times the ^ompatiies 
^ included in such publications are categorized into ocQupati'onal ^ 
.clusters. ' . * • , 

Descriptions of several sample products are in Aiapendix G. The ^ 
products described are Community Resources -Inventory, 74-75 , How to jJse ^ 
Employer Jlesources Inveiltory, 74-75 , Planning Career Field Visits , 'and 
Career Education Resource Booklet: " Field Trips, Resource People, Employ- 
ment Information. • - y 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 



^ Career edi^catiori is being identified in more and more communities 
as a high priority goal area. As with any hew program, a public .j^ 
relations program can do a great deal to promote support for the program 
and posftive thinking about^^he program by the community. The communi- 
cation undertaken should be open and honest. Communication should be 
two-way; that is, inf o'lTmation regarding the intent and e&cpectation^ of 
the community should be collected and information regarding the program 
should be presented. 

^ • • 6 

Content of a Pu blic Relati6 p s Program ^ 

The content of a good public relations program can include any in- 
formation * that is releva^ to school-community re]?ationships. The spe- 
cific contfent of a public relations program will depend upon the maturity 
of the effort xd.thin— the local school district. Specific information 
v/iir change as career education grows and *devel(3ps. A few of the more 
important concepts* to be included in a public relations pr9gram follow. 

• Attitudes Toward the Career Education Concept . This content 
category includes collection and reporting of the feelings of 
the~^eQmpyinity at large as well as various populations within 

V the community about the need 5cr and importance of career edu- 

cation. , ' - . . ^ - * 

Information on ^he Career Education Concept . This content 
category* would collect infor\pation on .the perceptions that 
people hold about career education. At the. same time this 
content category should' communicate the perceptions op ♦Tie 
career education staff and should facilitate discussion 
-and resolution of perception differences. • 

« 

• Relationships with Other^rogram Areas . This content cate- 
gory should reveal the relation$hip, 'between career education 
and^ other -prdgram areas . It should reveal where and how 
career education interfaces with ajl academic subject areas 

~- as well as Vocational education. f 

/ ' 

- • Program Information ^ jhis category i^ meant to cause indi- 
^ viduals to understand the nature of the 'career education pro- 
gram. It presents a general overview of the c^^er^ education 
program. It provides individuals with perceptions of the 
comprehensivenes^and quality of the career education effort. 

X ■ 

• .Carder Edffcation Activity Descriptions . It is impor.tant to 
let the public^'know specific details of special career educar- 

r tion activities and experiences. Descriptions of special 

events as well as routine activities 'should be com||pnicated . 
• to thftypublic. - 
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Resources for Career Education ^ Through this category of 
information, the public should be made aware of the amount 
- and nature of the resources aUocated'to the ^establishment of 
the career education programy 

:^ 0 Evaluation Results. The public must' be kept informeS^on the . 
effea: of the ca'i:eeT^^^ucation program. Results of evalua- 
tionj^ports should beXsWarized, put into layperson terminology, 
/ and comitiunicated to tlte\community . 

Public Relations Methodology 

The methodology to be used in conductirig public relations program 
will depend upon the consent of the progr^ and the audience to be ad- 
tlressed. 'The .methodology will also depend upon' the amount of resources- 
available for the public relations program. A few of the more common 
public relations tools are listed below. - 

• Nev'?sletteri5 ^ ^ 
\ f- . - - ^ ' . 

Brochures o ^ • . ' ' 

h Media Presentations ^ . 

• News Releases - ^ ' 
• ' Dis'plays ''^^ 

• Live Presentations ^ 

• loterae^tiSn-mth Community Resource and /or ^Advisory Groups 
Infoi^kl jfialogue with Individuals- and Groups ^ • ^ 

• ForTria-r' Interviews To Collect: 'avLdJ or Disseminata InTormstion 

m 'involvement of -Many Indivi^uals^in Development and Installation 
Efforts ' ' . ' . " 

• • Involve'ment of Career* Education Personnel in Comiruni ty "Service ^ 
and Other Organizations # ^ - 

Processes for Establishing a Publ ic Relations Pr(^am 

The processes fot developing' and implementing a^pub.lic relations 
progra'm are^ similar to tho^e used for developing and implementing an 
instructional program or. an in-service program* Ideas from -the process 
'sections of both/of these chapte;^s shoul^ be useful as ^ public relations 
-program is, established . Because of the similarity in processes, only 
""^^ef descrirptions of major steps will be given here. 
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' Plan the Program , The planning phrase includes C^^l^^ng on the 
purpose of the public relations -p-rogram, determining the Mes- 
sage to be communicated or the information to be gathered, de- 
ciding upon the target audience for the program, determining 
the approach tcube used, and deciding upon t^he media to" be" used 
in conducting the pbblic relations program, IsTien ^e^^tismning ' 
procuress is complete, every-detall of ithe public relations pro- 
gram, should be known and \'7iJ.tten dowp. ^ ' * ' ' 

Prepare the Materials , This step includes x^?riting copy, d9lign- 
ing the products, edatin^^/ahd pr^eparing copy for duplication, 
and dupXict^ii:^ .nateriais as necessary to conduct the program. 
This step smtuld be .done with extreme care as the ^quality of the 
message. as well* as the visual appearance of the materials ^ilX 
affect the image cpriir.unicated ,^ , *^ 

•^ Conduct -the Program ', xhi^s is the ste/ in which the pi*pgram is 
pu| into effect. Materials are distributed , "people are contacted 
interactions take place, presentations are made, and other acti- 
vities are conducted according to the plan, 
' ' • < . ' V ' 

• EvalQatej the-Effect> ^As V7ith an instructional program, the ef- 
fect of a public relations effort sl>ould be evaluated* Every 
public relations effort >has a pui;pose,anc! accomplishment of the ) 
purpose should be checked. The evaluation S^^hniques used for / 
^ evaluating public relajiions programs are similar to tfiose used L 
ii? e^JWUj^itxnQ^inst ructional or in-service effort s/^- 

Public relations is an important aspect of a comprehensive ^career * 
j^educaticn program. It is the basis of tV7o-way' con^iunication between the 
schools and their supporting community. Comrauni cation in a public rela- 
tions program should be open, honest;, and two-way. Information should be 
collected and information should be reported,^ Estfeblishing aisound pub- 
lic relations prograia should not- be taken lightly. . Eesources must he 
applied to this critical area, A thorough, higlv-quality public relations 
pro.^.rarr- will create ^a positive image of career education in the comraunity 
Honest interactian Witt) many Individuals and organizations within the ^ 
c<ommunity will do* mu^h to show that career ^educatiof i,s accountabie 

Public Relations Products/ ' ' . , 

V • ■ * ; ' 

Descriptions of four exen\plar:y pi:bducts are 'included in Appendix H, 
Issues of Career Edu cation News from tw6 projects are cited al6*ng with^ a 
Career Education Cent er . Newsletter and the Region Seve n Career Education 
Newsletter* ,, ^ ^ ; ' 
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■* EVALUATION • " 

JPract^ce in recent yeats has shown .that evaluation of educational 
jarograms has gone beyond the traditional assessment of the program*^ 
o^&ral] success and ef f;ecti veness . In 1971, Michael Scriven distinguished 
fopiative evaluation from summative evaluation, thereby extending the 
role o^ an evaluator to one ^- which wov^d allow him or her to affect the 
developmeht progr^s* In that sam^ year, tjaniel StJfflebeam fu;:th^r 
supported th^. new arid ac^itional role of evaluators by Specifying the 
evaluajt-ion ^rcas conte'x}rSde.f initio^ of needs 'and\,basis forV^ <t 
objectives), inpu/ (the selection of resources and the design of 
procedures to facilitate goal attainment), process (implementation of 
'the prograip design), and produQt (measurjgiibent of ^oal attainment). 
Process or formative evaluation can be seen as crucial and perhaps more 
important it product-^of sumipative evaluation in the very early 
stages o.fJ'^project or program.? ^As programs ,^ however ; become more^ 
s,^ructured, the need for product or summative evaluation grows in 
importance. As programs grow and mature, the need, for empirical 
evidence iacreases. Evaluation efforts must devise ways o'f- integrating; 
-xon tfext, . in^nit. process,, and outcome data. That is , interpretation^^f 
the findings .associated with ^a, particular program must be. based on 
analyses., of data in each of the evaluation 'a,reas as \^eU as analysis * ^ 
of t*he interactions ^aniong t^he four, areas. Intetjpretative reporting 
of r^ults that describe what was needed," what, resources'^ were applied, 
what specifically was done, and what outcomes were achieved as well 
as the affect of eaeh of these 'areas on. the 'other are essential if 
successes ate to be replicated £nd 'failures are lo*be avoided. 

0 ■ ''■[, '.W ■ ■ 

Audiences for Evaluation ^ • ^ - ^ ♦ 

Maay^i|idividuals view evaluatio.n as' collection of^jdata for 

de^cn.s.ion^ma0ng.' In fedueation, ^there are many types of jjec^sions and • - 

many^ levels of decision makers Each type of decision and level of 

decision m^er may.^require somewh^t^ different inf ormation 1)ec^use their 

decisions ^e unique tocthe positions they hold.. An arr.ay of possible 

decision makers and a ifew examples of the questions tjiey may' want td 

answer follox^. . ' ' / \ . ^ • 

. 0 ' / / ^ • . , • ^ 

• Students . /Students probably?- want summative (output) data 

to help them answer the question, "Am I pro'gressirfg in my 

educational program?" They want information t>iat woul3 help 

them. decide whether they should move )ahead in^their program, 

• " move 4n an alternative direction T^tTTrheir program, or re-oycle 

• * through some activities. ^ ^ • * *^ 

- ■ ' ■•■^f . ■ ' '. 



Teachers > Teachers niust make decisions about their program 
and' their students. They need information to answer the 
question, "Is my^ program working?" Theyr,need output data 
regarding studevvt performance as ,well as input and ^process 
data that are descriptive of their programs in order to make 
needed program adjustments* 

Parents * Pare^nts usually want to knoij whether or not career 
education is helping their' children; They' need both, context 
and output data -in order' to ans\Ver the question', "Is 'careei' | 
education helping my. children dev.elop ,the knowledge,"* skills, 
^nd attitudes necessary to live a satisfying and productive 
working life?" • - : ' 

District and ^Building Administrators , The question that 
Administrators, most' oftfen asjk is,. "Is career education^ 
acq/e)mplishing its goalg for all students at a reasonable 
cost?"^ Administrators need context data to establisl) the 
overall goals of ca-feer education. They need input data 
to discoi^er the variety of students to be feerved as v/ell t 
as the resources that are being utilized, with each' group • 
of students* They need process data to 'discover what 
• strategies, t-echni^ues, and methods are being employed with 
various groups of individuals. And they need output data 
to determine whether the mix of inputs ^"nd processes ^are, 
, in -fact, resulting in|^ccomplishiaent of the goals 'and 
objectives establishes through context evaluation. 

The Communitv^'At Large . The community at ^ large pays the y 
bill for education. ^ They 'are always interested in knowing 
whether or hot the- sc1iool syst;em is m'^eting t^e priority 
goals of the community and whether. or not the^ school system 
*iS' doing so efficiently. \ Tb^, community .need^bo'^ context 
and'-output data in order to answer 'the questljon, ' "Are qur 
priority goals' being .met at ^a' reasonable cost?" 

Leglsiators. .State apd federal legislators ape constantly 
making decjLsions about new legislation that affects 
education. They must decide 'what programs .in -education should 
.be established and how much'-?Wa|tey should b^ allocated to each 
of the educa^tional progranis! Their^-major question, is, "Wliat 
are the priority 'needs "of *the society and .what type and amount, 
of^ resources are necessary '-to meet these needs?" Legislators 
need not. only CQntext data' in order to establish, the needs 
and. g^'ls,'.but they also' n^ed . output data that gives information 
'about the ^fiedt of the programs they establish in meeting, 
'the- needs of their constituencies.-. - ' ■ 



The groups above have been presented as 'decision making grqups\ 
The types of decisions made by each group are very di£fey"ent*' But 
each group does make decisions regarding tfi'e effectiveness df educational 
programs • They must be provided with quality context, input, process, 
and output data in order; to support , their decision making processes, 
l^hile each group does make decisions, they are also the target population's 
from which .data are' Qollected • Tlie groups described above not only need 
data but "they alsp^ provide data; For example, students through a» 
variety qf data collection techniques provide information about the , 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes they achieve thrqugj^ educational 
programs. This intormation is used by the students th'^mselves, teachers, 
parents, administrators, the- coiranunity at larb^, and legislators in raak'ing 
decisions regarding' program effectiveness • The groups mentioned^ above 
''should be viewed as both data users and data providers,. . ' 



\ 



Pi^ocess^s of* Evaluation 



If an evaluation effo^rt'^is to help individuals make decisions 
successfully, it must be well planned and thoroughly executed. Each step 
in the evaluation process must be done thoughtfully and 'thoroughly. 
It ,is far from adequate to throw togethjer a short questionnaiife to.te 3 , 
administered subsequent to a teacher- in-service if the intenjf is to 
determine the ef fe.ctiveness and efficiency of such an in-service progran^^ 
A well planned and conducted evaluation will include at lea'st the 
following 'processes : planning the evaluation, developing tl^ techniques 
and instruments, collecting 'the data, processing' and interpreting 
the data, and reporting the results. Each of these steps will be ^ 
discuss.ed briefly ♦ ' ' • 

% 

Planning the E^luation .- Planning an eyaluation.ef fort must be * 
done jointly by the decision maker or decision makej^s ah^^ne* » » 

evalpator* It is possible that the; decision*" maker will also be the 
evaluator, but this is not a desirable '"practice.^ It is much better 
to have a p^son or persons external to the situatiofa conduct -the , \^ 
.evaluation 'after jointly planning the effort. 

The evaluation planning group must,^,establish the declsidns'^to {je 
ma3e as a result of ,-th^ evaluation anSTor •the questions to be answered. 
They must, determine the audience to which the r'esults o-f the evaluation 

'vilL be repprted as 'well as" the target . populations from which data ^will . 
b.e^ connected* They must decide upon the^specif ic nature and content 
of the evidence that will be acceptable to the intended audience. AVid 

"finally thfey must establish the amount and types of resources that aire - 
availa1)le to condufct the' evaluation. ' . 



A brief example of evaluation planning, follows. This^example 
relates to evaluating program effectiveness/ ^Thl program under con- 
sideration was a junior Jjigh school language arts based career education 
uait. The activities'^ in ^he unit have, already undergone initial pilot 
testing, and it has been determined *that the indii/idual activities are 
usable as they are described in a teacher ^s guide \nd student materials. 
The overall student outcomes have been' determined, and th^ included 
career education outcones, language arts outcomes and reading outcomes. 
This evalliation effort^related to a^^^very specvial aspect of the 
uni.t. This evaluatioit measured the ef fSfe^tlveness of the unit 
in overcoming sex ro]e stereotyping iri career choice. The evaluation 
planning team consist^ed of- a curriculum developer, an evaluator/' 
statistician, and a -member of the Affirmative Action office of the 
school district. The major decision to'^ be made was whether or not 
|the unit did ^reduce sex folp stereotyiitg in career c|hoice. The ^ 
audiences to which the results of the evaluation were to be reported 
included the curriculum department, the teachers and students, and the 
Board of Education. The population from which data were collected 
included 13,500 eighth and ninth grade students and eighty' j^anior high 
school language arts teachers, liecause the studenr population was so 
lar^e, it was decid^^d that a sampling of the students should .be used 
.in collecting the data rather than the ^otal popi/latiori. of. students.- * 
Ail eighty teacl\fers Were included in the sample. It was, also 
determined that control groups v/ould be utilized^ in collecting and 
reporting data in pfder to' assure the' effectiveness of the curriculum 
unit. Because all junior high students in the district were to use 
the^ unit, the control group was drawn fKom suTrpunding, similar 
school districts. V/hile overall student outcomes were establi^l;ed , 
specific* objectives were yet to be written. It was decided that an 
external evaluator would.be hii;ed to write the* specific ob^j^ctives , 
in cooperation with the curriculum staff 'and to' develop a test to 
measure* the results of the curriculum unit, The test to be de\eloped 
by the external evaluator would be the evidence presented to the 
vaVious decision makers. The evalu«|^ion planning grbup also decided 
tha't it would be necessary to collect input and process data so that 
tjje effect rfPf ^various combinations of resources and activities could 
be compared to the level of effectiveness in achieving the outcomes. 
The planning group completed it§ •.work* by 'establi»shing a budget fort 
the evaluation effort and tentatively identifying an external evaluator 
to conduct the evaluation and prepare the evaluation reports. • • ^« 

Planning an evaluation is essential. But'^the f)lanning must take 
into consideration tbe^^reality of t*ie situation. IncludexT in the 
evaluation plan should, be only those 'types of^d'ata tl^iat can be measured. 
Information should be collected from only thos^ audiences from ^xchich 



it is possible to collect information* -Ev^uation plans should not 
be based on data collection instruments and/or techniques that are . 
unavailable and/or extrelnel^ difficult to develop. And above all, 
evaluation sl\puld be p/anned according to reasonable and known financ^fal and 
othisr resources. >^ . \ 

Developing Techniques ^nd Instruments . Because career education 
is a relatively new emph*asis in education^" the concepts and objectives^ 
are not firm. JData cbllecjtion instruments and methods are few, if they 
exist at all. Career education is unlike basic skills areas in that 
it is^impossible to identify and use any of a number of v/el] developed 
standardized test Instruments in measuring .the effects of career 
education. This *does not mean that it is impossible to measure the , 
results of career education programs-, nor does i^ mean that attempts 
should not be^ma^. | It does mean^ that to^ devise quality instruments 
and methods for collji<iJMng data regarding the effectiveness of career 
education wifl.-li^^oth time consuming and expensive. 

' The first step in develo|>ing techniques .and methods is to firia up 
the prograi? outcomes and objectives. The decision makers v/ho will use 
the results' of the evaluation efforts and an external evaluator should 
work closely together to. complete .this step. The. objectives ahould be-^- 
stated so clearly that mis,-communication is v^irtualiy impossible. 

The focus of the measurement efforts should be on concepts and 
objective^ that, are unique to' career education rather than on all 
concepts and objectives that are included in career 'education. Primary^ 
level career education programs generally include selfrawareness and 
work awareness objectives. The initial ii^^lination is^.to devise 
measurement instruments to cover both self-awareness and x7ork awareness 
objectives. Upon examination of the regular . curriculum prior to career 
education, it may be discovered that .all of^^the self-awareness objectives 
included in career education are also included in the regular ' curriculum. 
It may also be discovered that* some of the work objectives are 'al^o 
included in the regular curriculum. If thifi' situation arises, the - } 
career education measurement instruments should focus on only the work 
awareness objectives that are not inlc^uiied in the regu^tar- curriculum. 
If all of the obje'ctives ard measured ,'^there will never be a difference 
between studentjs jiaving received, career education activities and .students 
not having received career education activities'^ If the measurement 
effort focuses on those objectives unique , to career education, the, results- 
of the evaluation should show a difference between, students in a career 
education program and control studerrts. Finding the uniqueness ^nd focusing 
the. measurement* efforts oA the uniqueness *kre mandatory . 
• t ^ ^ . ■ 

After/ i(iea^ti£ying uniqueness and stating the objectives very clearl>^. 



the specific techniqu^s^ and methods must be established* The specific 
techniques and methods will be determined by the target population, 
the nature of the data to be collected, and the descriptions of 
evidence that Is acceptable to the' decision jnakers • A full range of 
standard data' collection techniques, su6h as paper and pencil tests, 
teacher testimony, student testimony, ani observation, should be 
considered. It may also be necessary to devise new ^techniques and 
jn^thods t;Wt will generate Acceptable evidence. It is very important 
that personnel capable cyf devising 'realistic, and effective techniques 
and methods be assigned the task. If suc'h personnel are jiot available 
within th^ school district, an external evaluajtor exhibiting the 
capabilities of devising such methods and techniques should be selected 
and <:ontracted to do the job. 

Having decided ;upon the- method^ and techniques for data collection 
the actual data collection items, regardless of their format, must 
be devised. Subsequent to the initial writing, all of the accepted 
procedures for i|(Btrument .development should be followed.. Items should 
be tested and revi^d as necessary. A pilot version of the measurement 
instrument shbul^ be tested and^ revised as Reeded, and a final version 
of the measurement instrument should be established* First draft items 
and instruijients Sjeldom bring the desired^ information. ^Care must be.. ^ 
taken'tb assuf^ the quality of both the instruments and methods. 

Collecting Data ., Collecting data is another crucial ^tep in the ' 
evaluation^jgrocess ^ . The data collection efforts imst be organized 
so that information is collected from the approTpria^^ population ' 
whether it^is a sample or the total population. ArraSlfements should 
bevmade to gain access to the individuals to which the instruments 
and methods would be applied, .'this should be' done without undue 
interference with ongoing programs. Techniques and methods 'should he 
applied uhiforialy,^ and spot checks should be made to ensure that this, 
is .done. After the initial administration of the techniques and 

.methods, it will be necessary to .conduct follow-up administrations 
to complete the data collection. 1 Individuals to be included in the 
sample are always ^miss^ed' during the fir^t admiuistrati^on. The data 

.collected should be checked ca-refully for completeness ^nd accuracy^ 
Final follow-up eff orts should be -made to complete all data. When 
this step in the evaluation process^is finished^ complete and accurate 
data will be available from each individual included in the sample. 
The data collection instruments will have been checked and organized 
for processing. . \ ^ . . ^ 

Processing and' Interpreting Data . A good deal of time and' effort, 
have J>een put into the evaluation process and data are now in hand. 
Care must be taken in handling th% datp so ^k§P the maximuirt -amount *| 
oi usable information is obtained from'-^them. 'The data should be 
organized and processed according to the plan 'established at ,the out- v 
s^t^of the evaluation. Depending uponv rbe nature' of* the evaluation, \ 
the processing, could be ars little as a'^ sAmle tabulation or it could { 



involve complex statistp.cal analyses. In completing the analysis, 
consideration should be given to ail of the data collected. If bo^h 
context and output data have been collected, for example, comparisons jff^ 
should be made to determine differences between what was expecte4 as 
determined by the context evalual^n and what was attained as deter- ^ 
amined by the output evalxm^mm^^ If input , process, and output data 
were collected, the analyses should attempt to reveaX the effect of 
various ijiput and process items on the output% The analysis' must be 
thoroughly done if it- is to provide the basis for sound interpretation. 

Interpretation is more than merely reporting, the results of the 
analysis.', Interprevtation gives meaning to^ the analysis. Through 
interpretation the evaluator is able to make useful suggestions to the 
/decision maker who sponsoreld tlve evaluation as well as to other ^ 
depisiion makers who have similar situations. In other words, it is • 
through interpretation that the evaluator makes generalizations from^the 
analyses of -the' data. It is not. enough for the evaluator to say that 
75% of the target population was successful in attaining a certain 1 
■criterion. The\ evaluator should go further in the interpretation byl 
discussing the factors that contributed to tHis success rate. The 1 - 
evaluator should squeeze every ounce of useful intbrmatign from the 
* analysis withotit making unrealistic 'interpretations^ * * • * 

* ' > ' ' 

Reporting Results . This ;iinal step in the evaluation process is 
as,. important, if not mor^ important, than any other step in the process. 
The repprf is the comraunicatioft of the resu-lts of the evaluation effort 
to the decision makers who sponsored the evaluation. Coinmunication 
must be complete and concise. The results of the evaluation should be 
reported through a written report, and they may be reported in a number 
of other ways, such as an audio-visual or oral presentation. I^rtiile 
it is critical that all interpretations be presented^ care should be * • 
taken that the decision make^ is not overv/helnted by the technical- 
complexity or the volume of the report. The audience for the report 
must be considered when, preparing it. If there are multiple audiences, 
th^e may also be multiple versions of the lieport. For example, ^ 
students may want only their test scores while' curriculuiil designers 
may want .the^esults of test scores plus . the imterpretation of what 
input and process factors contributed to the test scores obtained. » 
A curriculum director, in the same instance, may want' only a one- or 
two-pagp. sur*\mary of the most important findings. Gare should be taken 
also to combine visual and verbal techniques to reach the maximum 
level of communication. A graph, chart, of illustration may replace 
' pages of v^erbalizabion and at the same^time present ^thj^^information 
more clearly than t-he words. "While it should go without Sayi^-g* the - 
graphic and- grammatical q)tialities of any evaluation ^^6port should be ' / ♦ 
impeccabl^^ If the visu/l appearance or language is sloppy, the 
reader may never get' to the ideas. ^ 



The ne'fcessity for evaluation gf career" education ^is • growing 
rapidly, and decision makers at, all levels are beginning to demand 
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hard data.tfo support the effect of career education.. School districts 
must begiil^ produce higlyiuality evaluations. If qualified personnel 
are not available within the 'distMct , an externa^ evaluator ^should be 
sought. It is only through maximum use of internal personnel and 
external evaluation expert is^e that the ^cessary quality, of evaluation 
will be achieved, . ^ . ' 



.Evaluation Products 



Many of the New York State projects applied resources to evaluate 
--s, • the results of their efforts. Many instruments were developed in each 
of five areas: attitude measurement, project evaluation,, 
materials evaluation, evaluation of in--servic'e programs, and student 
evaluation. Examples of Attitude tneasurement instruments are Attitudinal 
Survey To wards Career Education and Report of Results of .Career Ekiuca- 

Jon Survey. A .^etof Instrumentjs associate^ with project evaluation . / 
Project gvaluatio?K^rocedures and Instrument s > An exemplary 
materials evaluation for^^xs-^ %va±oftti.qn Reaction gorm fqr Carfeer 
' Education Modul es. Career Edu cation^^^n ^ An Evaluation SurvotM ^are 
^exemplary of in-service evaluation ef fortsV^S^ileil^^^ 
evaluation instruments are included iji Student Assessment . All of' 
y - these products are desxlribed in Appendix I. " 
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LIST OF 22 CAREER EDUCATION PROJECTS 



The products on which the information in this Catalog i^ based was 
drawn from 22 career education projects supported by the Office of Occu 
.pational and Continuing Edal?ation during 1971-75 • The BOCES or school 
districts where these projects were located are iisted below. 



Drr Leslie Distin 
•(Mr. Earle Sv Spaar) 
Broome-Tioga .BOCES 
P.-O. Bo>;^ 1450 
Upper Glenwood Road. 
Biaghamton, Mew York 13905 
607-729-9301 . ' * 

Dr. Freeman Van Wicker 
(Mr. Gerald R. Griffith) 
Chenango-Delaware-Arco BOCES - 
Chenango Area Educational Center 
R- D. •//3 

Norwich, New York 13815- 
607-334-2771 / 

Mr. Wa](ter G. Franklin 
(Mr. Douglas Van Benschoten) 
Cordland-Madison BOCES ^ 
Slii(£on Avenue Extension 
Cortland, New York 13045 
607-753-9301 • 

Dr. Donald F. Rielle 
(Mr. Kenneth R. Cummings) 
^Dutchess County^ BOCES 
R. D. //I 

^^It Point. Turnpike ^. 
Poughkeepsie, New York 12601 
90.4-471-9200 

Dr.' Clifford N. Crooks • 
^-(Mr. James R. Spengier) 
Erie BOCES //I 
455 Cayuga Road, Bo?x J 
Buffalo, New York 14225 
716-634-6800 



Dr. Kenneth* E. FQrd 
(Mr I Richard W.' JCropat) 
Jefferson County BOCES 
R. D. //I , 
Outer Arsenal Street 
Watertowni New Yprk 13601 
315-788-0400 ^ 

Mr. James G. Womack 

(Mr. Bruno A* Rodger s) 

Livingston BOCES 

Lackawanna Avenue 

Mt. Morris, -New York 14510 

716-658-2291 

Dr. Otty R. Norwood 
(Mrs. Judith Johnson) 
Mamaroneck Public Schools 
Union Free .School^- District 
740 West Boston Pogt Road 
Mamaroneck, New York 10543 
914-698-9000 



ill 



Dr^ William.'T. Callahan' ' 
(Dr. Alfred Schutte) 
Nassau County BOCES . 
Salisbur.3L^Center 

Valentines Road '& The Plain Road 
Westbury, New' York 11590 
516-997-8700 

-Mri. a. *Everett Bliss 
(Mrs. Angela* Marlowe) 
OnAida //2-Hamilton-Herkimer BOCES 
Holland Patfent Central School . 
HollWd Patent, New York 1^54 
315-865-4101 



Dr. Charles £• DaVis 
(Dr. .Ronald Fleming) 
Greene-JD.e.laware-Schoharie~ 

Otsego iil BOCES 
Rexmere Park 
Stamford, New York 12167 
607-652-7K31 

Dr. Noble J. Gividen 

(Mr. Kirt. Moore) ^ ^ ^ 

Putnam-Westcheste\ ROCES 

A2 Triangle Centerv 

Yorktown Heights, New York 10598 

914-245-2700, , * ^ 

Mr. John E. Sackett ^ . 
/^Mr. Walter Gobel) 
("Rensselaer-Columbia BOCES 

1550 -Schuurman Road 

Cast-leton,,Nfew York 12033 

518-477^71 ^ / 

Dr. Justus r^ntxce 
(Dr. Larry W. Aronstein)' 
Rockla^d County BOCES 
61 Parrott Road 

West NyaCk^ New York 10994—^ — - ' 
914-623-3^28 

rir.. F. Donal^d- Myers 
(Mr Frederick Moran) 
Saratoga BOCES 
Wilton, New York 12866 
518-474-7819 

Mr.r-;James Beverson 
(Mr. Donald Tackley) 
Spencer-Van Etten Central School 
Spencer, New York X4883 
607-589-4454 




Mr. Richard D. Sparks 
(Mr. John L. Hpgle) 

* Orleans-Niagara BOCES 

• Salt Works Road ^ ) 
Medina., New York 14103 
716-798-4800" • 

Mr. Marvin Feldman 
(Mr. Irwin Kahn) 
* Fashion Institute of Technology 
227 West '27th 'Street 
•^New York, New York 10001* 
212-760-7660 

Mr. James Hi'nes ^ ^ 
(Mr^ Larry Swenson) - 
. §u£foab BOCES / ' 

215 Old Riverhead ^ad 
Wes^hampton Beach,/Nev7 York 11978 
516-288-6400 , / " 

Dr. 'Gordon 'A. Whiaton 
(Mr. Donald M. Friedman')"""^ 
Suffolk BOCES //3 
507 Deer Park' Ilc5ad 
' Dix Hills., New York 11746 
516-549-4900 

Pr. Edwin E.. Weeks. 
. ^Mr. Donald Stanistreet) 

* Syracuse City Schools / 

* 409 West Genesse Streer ^ 
Syracuse, New York *1320'2 / 
315-474-6X)3i 

-< 

»Dr. Joseph Robitaille * * 

(Dr. Leonard' Fintzy) 
^ Yonkers City School Districts , 

145 Palmer Road 
^Yonkers, New York 107,01 
^ 914-963-4567 ' . . 
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Definition of Cata^^ories Used in Product Descriptions 




DEFINITION OF CATEGORIES USED IN PRODUCT DESCRIPTIONS 



\ 

Title of Product 
Qatalog Number: 

Source : 



Publication Date: 
Number of Items: 



List of Items: 



Length: , 

Topics included 
or 

Description- • 



* Each product has been assigned a number for easy and- 
quick identification. The number appears here afid on 
the product now on file in the New Yof*k State D^art- 
ment of Education. ^ 

Current'' name ^ address^ and telephone number Cf t%€ 
superintendent in the BOCES or district <!)here the 
project loas based. The name of the project director ^ 
under whose direction the product was developed appcaigs^ 
^ in parentheses. ^ 

Thf date of publication appearing on the m-'oduct. 

Some products^ particularly those in curriculum^ 
include more than one component^ e.g.^units^ modules^ 

• etc' \Ihile the product" is described as a wholes the 
number of^ identifiable pieces^<^ listed* 

If' a product has more fihan one component^ each one is 
listed bij title. . * ' *^ 

The total yiumber of pages making^^u^the entire product^. 

* .For some products^ a listing 'bf tp^ck>^overed is . 
^given^ while for others a general 'summary is provided. 
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CAREER*MOpGRAPH SERIES 



Catalog Number: 



Source: 



Dr, Joseph -RobitaiU'e 
'' XDr. Leonard Fihfzy)' 

Yonl&rs City School District 
p 145 Palmer Road 

.Yonker^, New York 10701 

914-963-4567 



Publication Date: Not given 



Number of Items: 



List of Items: 



five 

The How and Why of Career Education. ' ^ 

Infulion' Strategy for Career* Education 

Career Approach to Media Development: Producing 

Slide and Slide/Tape Pr^esentations 
Career Education Implication's for Special Education 
Career Expressions of Wofeen 



Length: 

Topics Included: 



35 pages^ . *j ' * ti. 

This series gives a gefiefal description and some ; 
detailed info'rmation 09 topics such, as: 

A Rationale foif*" Carreer Educatioi;! * 
Goals for Career Education 

A 'Conceptual Model of , Career Education fchart) 
Proce^es for Making Mediatfed Presentations 
Techniques fdr Implementing Career Education 
Hot^ to Adapt Career Education to Meet the 

Need of Sgeci^l^Education Students 
' Hints on How to Reduce the Sex Bias in Schoo^l 

Programs^ * . 
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.GOALS FOR ELEMENTARY ,^ "Secondary and COI^I^ING education in new 'YORK. STATE 



Catalolg Number: w 8 
Sonrce: ' 



9 



' s.Mr. James Bev^rson 
^ (Mr. Dbnald TackleV) > 

Spencer-Van Etten- Central School 
Spencer, New Yorl^~4883 V 
60;-582-4454'' 



Publication Darte: March 197J 
Number o'f Items:' one 
Length : 



Description: ^\ 



u .13 pages- 



This document relates career -education student out-, 
comes from the U.S. Office Of 'Education to the goals 
for elementary, secondary and continuing, education 
in NeWlork State. \ ^ ]/ 
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CAPEER EDUCATION ARTICULATipN, GRADES K-12 



Catalog Number: 
Source: 



Number of Items: 
Length: 

Topics Included: 



. 2b ^ 



12 



'Mr, Walter G, Franklin 
{UrA Douglas Van Benschoten) 
Cc^rtland-Madison BOCES 
Clinton. Avenue Extension 
Cortland, 'New York 13045 
607-753-9301' 



Publication Date: 1974 



one 



25 pages 



Introduction to Career Education 

Introduction to Articulation k ' , 

Career Educational Goals , trfcludes ^eneTai obiectives 

for grades K-3 , 4-6, 7-8 and 9-12. , V; 
Career Education: A Regional Plan, Includes duties 
and responsibilities of individua^ls and organiza- 
tions 'such as thf. Tri-Regional BOCES, the Regional 
BOCES, the ^district structure arid individual 
schools. 

Career Education: A Local Plan, Includes a descrip- 
tion of, a career education coordinating council, 
a scjhool career education^ coord:inating council ^ 
(chart) ^and general 'responsibilities of coordin- 
ating units. The plan takes into account each 
•person on the council, the council^as a whole, the 
TrxrBOCES Re'gional Career Education Director, the 
^^ri-BOCES Material Cenfer, school personnel, 
^ students, parents, .the BOCES Occupa^tional Center, ) 
business , iiXjdus try and organi24d labo?^ local" 
college and technical ^schools, government', and 
other community 'groups . ' . * 

^Articulation Within School * ' 

Articulation Between Schools, • " * ^ j . 

Articulation- Between School and - Community 
Articulation Through the Regional^ Planning Center 
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PAGES SELECTED FROM CURRICULUM GUIDE MADE AVAILABLE TO SCHOOl! DISTRICTS 






Catalog Number: 


15 ^ J ' 






Source: y 


Dr. H:harles E. Davis ^ 
(Dr. Ronald Fleming) 

Greene-Delaware-Schoharie-Otsego //2 B,OCES ^ 
Rexmere Park * ' \ ' 
Stamford, New York 12167*^ ^ , 
607-652-7531 ' ' • . 






Publication Date: 


. Not given 






Number of Items: 


one ^ 


• 




' Length: 


22 pages 




\ 

* 


Topics^ Included: 
> 

/■ . ' 

> J. 


. Introduction ta. Career Education * ' 
Background for fiareer Education 

Definition of Terms ' . ' - 

A Comprehensive Career Education Program Model (chart) 

Grades K-3:' X^v^et Thtroduction 

Gra4es '^-x6: ''Career Orien.tation" i 
, Gradesr^:^^ Career Exploration 
GradesllO-1^: Career Preparation - 
Pert Chart for 1974-75 ^ , 
Audio-Vrisiial Materials for Career Education * 
Career Educatit>n Clua^teps ' fv 
College Pneparatoryv 
Cooperative Occupational Education 

Occupational Education \ f 
Work Study Programs 

* 












• 


• 


' / ' ■ , 

5 . ' 


• 












' \ ' 


• • • 


• 






1. ' • • • — ■ 1 
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ENCOUNTER^, INUIVIDUAL^ AI^D TKEIR WORK 
Catalog Number: 149 , ^ , 



Source : 



•Mr. James Beverson ^ ■ 

(Mr* Donald' Tack],ey) ^ 
^Spencer-Van-Etten CentJ^\School 
Spencer, New York 14883 ^ ' 
607-589-4454 - - 



Publication Date: March 1974. 



Number oi; Itens: 
Length : . i ^ 
Description: 



* 1 



one 



Appjroxin^ately 120 pages ■ 



This is.. a' comprehensive Tiding of autobiographies, 
biographies, fiction and nonfictio^i related* to par- 
ticular occupations. The listing is divided into 
several accupauiiDrtal categories including': 



Professional ' ' ♦ 

Technical -and Managerial- Occupations 

Clerical and Sales Occupati'ons 

Service-Occupations 

-^Farming, ^Fishing, ^jPorestry and Felatecf 

Occupations" 
Processing Occupations^' 
Madhine- Trades Occupations 
Benchwork- Occupations 
Structural Work. Occupations 
Miscellaneous Occupations < 
Growing into Adulthood 



1 



Within each section literary entries are listed^ 
under specific occupatic^.^The document also 
gives a brief set of suggestirons^on how»t<^chers 
can use the listing. 



CAJ^EER EDUCATION INFUSION TECHNIQUES FOR INSTRUCTIONAL UNITS 



Catalog Number: 
Source; 



\ 



Number 40 f Items: 
f P 

Length: 
Description: 



26 



Mr. James Beve^son 
(Mr. Donald Tackley) * 
Spencer-Van Etten Central School 
Spencer, New York 1A883 
607-589-AA54 



Publication Date: Not givei) 



one ' ' . ^ 

Approximately 25 pages ^ . 

A de^tailed description of how to prepare Instructional- 
uni^t^ in career education is presented IIT^ 4^ standard 
fo]jpat. The format is divided into three raajoi^ sections 

Preparation and Research for Instructional 

Activities \ v 
Ins-tructional ActivltiS^^ 
Evaluation ' ^ * - 



CAREER EDUCATION INFUSION MODELS: SPECIAL EDUCATION, K-8 



Catalog Number: 
Soqrce:. 



Number of Items: 



28 



Dr» Leslie Distin - 
^(Mr. Earle S* Spaar) 
Broome^-Tioga BOCES. 
Upper Glenwood Road' 
Binghamton, New Yorfec 13905 
607-729-9301 



Publication Date: * Not^'given 



one 



Length: 
Grade Level: 
. Description: 




.telated Subiccts 



Lesson Outline: 



Approximately 125 pagps ' ' V 

K"8 

This is a teachers' guid^~ including a section on 
careei: ,education -objective^ jEor special education 
and lesson, plans in s^veratjpubject ^reas* The 
objectives '^ction includes one primary goal, four, 
career education goals and several objectives under * 
each\of the f^)ur goals. Lesson plans are ungraded 
but .divided into two levels, 'primaryfand intermediate. 
. / 

. Lessons are included for social studies, language arts, 
^health, social living, art,' math, reading and 
"physical education. 

' ^ ' _ . / 

l^ost lesson plans include ^the following topics :» 

Subject are^ - . , 

Goal ' \ 

Specific &rade Level 
^ourc^ of Goal 'Statement 
Educational Behavioral Objective 
Career Education Goal^ " . _ 

Fused Behavioral Objective* 
Career Content ^"^^ ^ 
Suggested Activities , ' ' 

, Instructional Materials . • ' 

Evaluation- - . ' 



1 



CAREER EDUCATION MODULES 



Catalog Number:, 

! • » 

Source : 



33 

Mr. Walter G. Franklin 
(Mr. Douglas Van Benschoten) 
Cortland-Madison BOGES " 
Clinton Avenue Extension 
Cortland, New York 13045 
607-753-9301 



Publication Date; 
Number of Items: 



1974 

47 including the introductory booklet 



^ ERIC 



7 



o 



' Listing ^of Item?: Introductory Booklet 


(as titled above) 

t 


> 


Title 


Grade 
Level 


Related Subjects . 
■ 


Length 
(in pages) 

1 


Giving and Following 
Direc t ions ^ 


• k-3 


Language Affts 


28 . 


.The Story of a Bottle of 
Milk: From l\oo to You 


K-3 


Social Sxudies 


10 


l\^at Makes Us Perk: 

^ ' PnTTiTntini ^v f'pT DerR 

U tlltllU Li JL L. y 1j.^JU^C^D 


.K-3 


Social Studies 40 X 


Do Mittens Come From 
Kittens? The Story of ' 
the VJool Making Process 


'k-3 t- 


Social Studies 
Science/ Art 
'Language Arts 


20 


Occupations Related ^to 
the Railroad 
/ 


K-6 , 


Music 

• r 


22 

V 


Money Makes Your World 
^ Go Round 


3-4 


Mathematics " ^ 


25 


Career In Journ^ism- 
, Newspaper 


' 4-6_ 


Language Arts 
Social' Studies 
Mathematics 


.39* . 


Come Fly -With Us 


4-6 


, Socia,l Studies 




26 


^ i:ome .Fly With Us 


6, 7, 8, 

0 


Social Studies ■ 


26 ^ . 








\ 




.71 




i 



4 












• CAREER EDUCATION MODULES '(continued) 
Page 2 


f 


i 




! 

Title ^ 


• Grade 
Level 


Related Subjects 


<in pages) 




\ 


Famous Americans From 
Plymouth Rock to 
Tranquility Base 


^ 4', 5, 6 


Social Studies 
Reading . 


53 






Autobiography of a Can 


4-6 


Social Studies 


.18 






Mathematics : Metric 
Measure ' ^ 




Mathematics ^ 


■ 36 ^ 

1 


_ «» 




Probabiiity and Statistics- 
for Every Say Living 
^ ^ ^ 


6-8 


Mathematics^ 

j " 


V 

17 

1 

-A 






Electricity in the Home 


6-8 


Industrial Arts 


44 






Local Government Careers 


7 


Social Studies 


14 




- 


Local Court Systems :^ 
Scales of Justice 


7 


Social Studies 
• 


: 38 






]^dvertising 


, 7, 8 


; Language Arts 


16 






Life and the Career Arts 


8, 9 




. ; 42 ■ 






Community Resources 


7-12 


sJ^pial Studies 


24 






' ; 


Personal Life Style and 
Choice of a Career 


V 7-12 


Social Studies 








|Career*s in Science Through 
Genetics 


' 7-12 

\ 


"Science 
• * 

6 


18 

• 




jLiving Space Affects Each 
■Individual's Life 

I ^ ■ 


7-12 


'Science 


V' 11 

( 




jP^^Xing in Cash ^ 


7-12 


>tathematics 


16 




[Talk Your Way Around , 
ithe World 

1.. ,. 


7-12 


Foreign Language 

t 


. 25 |- 

— ! 


• 




l^ho Does It .^|d y . 
How to Do It Bett^B-''* 


7-12 • 


i 

All Subjects and ' 
Guidance 

4 1 


^ ■ 

15-^ '■: 

\ 






Profile '^VV* ^ ' 

* , , — 




Not^ Given 


17 . ^ 




iWorld of Work 




Not Given 
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CAREER EDUCATION, MODULES ^continued) 



Title , ^ 


, Grade 
Level 


, Related Subjects 


Length 
(in pages) :^ 


Politics, Government 

and Media Yestreraay-Today 




Social-StiuLLes — ^-^ 


- 19 


• 8 


Lartguage Arts 




Career Motives ^ ! 


7-9- 


Social Studies 


29 


Careers Through Nuclear | 
Energy > , 


7-9 


' , Science 


17 


Fiber to Fashion t 


7-9 


^Home Economics 


• 14 


Total Awar^eness 

O ^ 


7-9 


- 

Not Given 


27 


The People's Republics 
of China ' ') 


9 


Social Studies 

\ 


15 






General Business ^ 


86 . 


Doorways to Success 


9-10 


Social Studies 


- -9-12 


Social Studies 


84 


Money-Money-Money-Money ! 
^ Sense with Your Cents 


9-12. 


Mathematics^ 


22 , 

' ■ -■ 


Radio Communication . 


■ 9-12 ■ . 


Physical Science 


8 

i 


— 1 — g 

Three Dimensional AvX 
-and Its .Application 


9-12 


Art 
> 


12 1 


Buy Nt)w - Pay Later! 


9-12 


, . ' ConsuTT.sr Education-^ 


- '11 1 


Business. Law Contracts 


9-12' 


English^ 
Social Studies 


J 

• 21 i 


Renaissance - Age of 
Transition 


„ . <^ 
- ' 10 • 


Social Studies 


15 ■ 


A> Place to Live ^ 


10-12 


Home Economics 




Jqining Unions . 
Hbw^^nd VJhy- 


•9-12 • 


Not Given i 


9 


Th^^ ffi.gr at ing. Peoi^-les. 


11-12 


' Social Studies 


i ,23 


U.S. and World Affairs 


l'l-12 

•> 


— ■ : ■ 

»bcial Studied 


16 


Career Ladder 


- 7-12 


1 -^Not Given ^ 


18 
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CAREER EDUCATION MODULES (continued) 



Description: 



Lesson. Plan 
Outline: 



The introductory booklet lists and briefly describes 
each of the modules available. Teachers' guides 
include lesson plans and some student material. 

While the.fbrmat fot all modules is not identical, 
most of the modules include the following topics: 

« ' Introductipn * ^ 

Topic/Concept 

Grade Bevel ' • 

G6^s/0bj ectives*" " — N 
Care^ Clusters ' 
Teacher/Student Activitie^ 
Evaluation 

Bibliography Resources 
Module Evaluation Form 






i 

f • 
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^CAREER CLUSTER PLANNING GUIDES- 

Catalog Number: J 37 
Source: 



Publication Date: 
Number of Items: 
List of Item^: 

Length: 

^t^rade Level: 

■* 

Description: 



Dr. Clifford N'* .Crooka 
(Mr* James R» Spengler) 
Erie BOCES // 1 - 
455 Cayuga Road, Box' J , 

Buffalo, New York U??S 
716-634-6800. 

July 1974 

Natural Resources 
Health' and Welfare 

120 pages total 

7-9 



Th^e gullies provide 

le planning *; 
educati(>ri^ concepts in 
^ections of these pu 
that 12-14 year- o" 
plan format shee 



structure to facilitate co-" 
or the infusion of career 
^eve?:al subject areas. tt 
icj^tions are devoted to questions 
should seek to answer^ lesson 
sample lessons, lists of re- 



and 

source persons fir the cluster area, co^l statements 
for grades 7, 8^ \and 9 _and sample occupations incit- 
ing DOT code numbats within the cluster area. 



A 



<^AREER EDUCATION TEACHERS' GUIDES 
Catalog Number: 
Source: 



\ 



Publication^Utte 



-Dr*' Justus Prentice 
^ Rockland County BOjCES 
^ ' 61 Parrott Roac} ' 

West Nyack,^iiew^York 10994, ^^.^ 
914-623-3828 * * 

VJ 

1974 




Number of Items: 43 

* r 






\ 


Lifet of Items:' 




) . 




t ^ . 

« Title o. ' ' 


Gtade' 
Level 




Length 
(dn pages) 


, Ecologf^for Careerj^fe ' 


K 




7 


Ecology for Career Life' ' 


1 ' ■ , 8. 


Ecology! for Career Life 


2 


» 


10 


Ecology for Career Life 


3' 




■ \ 10 


\ > . — ' 

Department Store - ^ 

; I . 


K-2v 




. Q- 


Kitchen Sink an^^ 'tb*e Classroom • 


K-3 




■ 15 


Books ^ ' 


1-3 




5 


r _ . . ^ 
The Airport, - " [ 


•■ K-3 




11 


Measurement and Its Rela- 
tionship to Baking ^ ^ • ( * 


.K-3 




■ * ,6 


|vPeople Behind the '^ccines at 'u 
School 

h ' ' ■ ■ ' ■ 


K-3 




28 


* 

•Life and W©rk in Early America. 


4. 




" ft : 

. ■ ■ 10 


C^n r Be A Scientist? , ' 


- 3-5 




. ■« . 14 - 




3-5 




■' ' 12 


Careers^in Astronomy / 

« 


3-5' 
k_ 




1 7 « 
« • 


T\}e Show Must Go OnT ' • 


3-6 




■ .. 15 



:RJC 
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CAREIii EDUCATION' TEACHERS' GUIDES* (continoed) 



. r 

' Title 


Grade 
.Level 


^ Length 
(in pages) 


- — ^ v^- 

He^^'lines and Deadlines 


, A-6 


, • • 12 


Measurement aitcl/its Re- _ ^ 
lationship to VJork - / 


A-6' 


" 1 


. ^ • j 

' Safety and' Health in School ' 
and* Industry / 


' A-5 • 


, L - 

21 1 

'■ , 


'Folk and Work Son§(5 in ■ , 


4-5 


.J ■ ' AO 1 


Explore^: Aa. Int^pduction 


A-5 


; m 20 i 

i 


In>/entefs UTio Lead — 
Careers That Follow 


A-5 


■ 13 i 

1 


Go Metrics! 


5-7 . 


1- ■ '■ — r- 


Whe'^e Dbe.s' All Oiir Mqjiey " / 
Go? ' 


\ 

6-7 


^ 


Let 'S"' Go! Travel 


'6-8 


/ ^ 11 


Self .Awareness 


' npt^ 
given 


18 

■— '■ — ■■ — 


Tl(e Rise 0^ 'American Business 


, 8. 


1 ■ ' . 23 ■ 


Ecisxnomic Awareness 


8 


, '50 ■ 


Meteorologist - Rad/o 
Station/ 




■ . 7 


Energy Crisis ' * ' '^'^ 


8-9 

• 




Physical Education 
and Your Future , 


■ 8-10 


1 .""-4 12 

i . ■ — ^- 


Manufacturing Technology 


8-10 " 1 ■ '• 15 


Oceanography • i 8-10 | " y 

!_c : t z 

Lj ; ; V— ' • • 



erJc 



CAREER EblJCATION:^TEACHERS^ GUIDES (continued) 
Page 3 " ' ' . ' 



Title 

1 '—P-" ~ 


V ■ 

Grade 
L'evei'- 






- 'T— — 1 

Length 
(In pages) 


Ears and Careers : A 
Listening .Guide 


9-10 






10 . 


' fiankingV How Safe is 
. Your Money? 


9-10 
* • 








f * ; 

i Careers m Coimunications 

— • ■■ ■■; ■■ ■ • 


9- 11 




1 Stock Market 

I 


11-] 2 


1 ^ : ^. 

* 9 


! Ca,^-eer Oppor tuniti^g^ - ' 
j f 0^ Speakers of a Foreign 
Language * 


11-] z' 




► Environn:eTtt Related Careers 


■ — 1 

K-12 






22 


Entjering Uie Wdrld of Work 


' ' ' 5-12 
~. 1 






30 


Fictit^^nal Characters: 
Values *and Attitudes 




• 


•^fak^ng Money* W^'th a' 
/ Classfoon Store ..'^ 
■* ^ » 


— ^ — ~ — ^ 
, - 8-12 I 


« 




14- . 1 

1 


* Meteorologist or^Weather 
i Farccaster 


9-12 






t 

, " - -'6 


Newscaster and Commentatojr 


9-12- ' 






11, 1 



escri'^tion: 



Lesion Outline: 



The items listed above are teachers' guides that have 
an introduction t^o the -unit along with a seri*i£s of. 
lesson plansT Some^ student materials are included. 

The forni^t for lesson plans is standard and the 
following topics are included:* ; / 



J 



\ 'N^e the Uni^ 
^^^jor Aim ^ , ■ 

-Grade/Su^jett ^ ' 
Objective ' ^ ^- ^ 
Qoncept 
'^"^liggested^ Activity 
Resoui^ces ^ 
• . . Evaluation Procedures, 



NIAGARA MOHAWK'S ^'CAREER WAGON" 



Catalog Number: 



Source : 



Number of Items: 
Length: ^ ' 
Grade Level: 
Description: I 

\ 



62 * 

It ) 

. Dr • Edwin E, Weeks 
(Mr« ^nal-d L. Stanistreet) 
Syracuse Ci,ty Schools 
409 .West Genesee Street ^ 
Sy^racuse, -New York 13202 ^ 
315-474-6031 ' 



J' 



FublicaLion- Date: Not given 



Related Subject*^: 



one 



Agproximately 30*gages 
VNot 



given 



The ."Career Wagon"- seems to be ^ traveling 'display 
. coitiposed' of^ several sub-units. It gives ^descrip- 
tion of the displays noting the objectives, methods 
of teaching, f>rganizatlon, evaluation, speciaj. know- 
ledge and^ skills needed,* home, school ^d conmjuajLty 
help, subjects used, communications, auoio-visual 
'aids and lesson plansT Brief descriptions and 
suggestions related to each' of the specific displays 
are also given> 4s well as some student piaterials. 

r- - ■ r ^; ■'0^ . • - . 
AtM:, m4th, Enplisji^and reaHTn^. 



) 



V 
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• LIFE-CENTERED CURRICULUM 
Catalog Number: ^ 6«4 * 
Source: 



Publication Date*: 
Number of Items: 
List of T.tems^ 



^ Dr. Edwin E. Weeks . 
•(Mr. Donald Stani^traet) 
S^racuse-^City Schools 
409 West Genesee Street 
Syracuse, New York' 13202 
3]f5-^474-603b ' * 

Not given 



25 



0 r 



Life-Centered CurriculW: An'Education for Life 

•(Introductory Booklet) 
.p^e-Centered Curriculjum: Teachets'' Manual 



Title • ^ 


Grade . 
Level 


Approximate 

Length 
(in pdges) 


Little People ^ ' 


Lower 
Primary 


56 


Tha^ Family ^ 


Lower • 
Primary • 


109 6 


Th« Wo rid of Me - \ 


• ' Upper 
Primary 


■101 • 


' The World of Us- * v 


• Uppe&<|' 

• .Primary 




Hometowh Syracuse 


• .. Upper-' ^'it/ 
Primary,. > , 


\ 120 


Leisure . Tiwe 


. Upper' ^ 
Prim.ary -v 


* * 

81 v' 


Fariou$ People as Workers . 


Lower \ 
Intermediate ' 


. ■ 120 


l( • Commurications 


' Lower 
Intermediate 


. 128. -■■ . 


Syracus,Q« Long A^o 


Lower; 
Intermediate 


274- v' * • 


Contribution^ of ' • 
Immi^ftanfcs 


Lov7er^ 
Intermfedfate 


162 ' 


People Seek Nw. Places* - 


^ Lower ♦ ' 
Ih'^ter mediate 


. . 104' ■ 


Rewards of W6rk 

—7—7 % ' L 


. LoVer ' ^ 
IntcrTn!&cKate> 


C ' - 

""ft' 131 



■ > i 



80 



LIFE CENTERED CURRICULUM '(continued) 
.Page'^Z f 



I 



Title 


Grade 
Level 


Approximate 

Length 
(in pages) 


Who Am I? \>Jhere Am I ' 
Coin?,? ^ 


.Mid 
Intermediate 


79 


Nort|i and South .pf the 
Bofdbr 


' , Midi i 
Intermeiiiate 


135 


Iff " 

Let ^'reedom Ring" 


* Mid . 
Intermediate 


204 ' ' 


From Coaat .to Coas»t 
. — K 


• Mid 
Intermediate ■ 


158 


The Story o"f Labor 


.» Mid ' 

Intermediate 


162 


.The Story of our Country 


Upper 
Intermediate - 


" 115 


World' Communities 


'Uppe^r 
Intermediate 


247 


Growth ajid Spread of 
Civilization 


Upper . 
Intermediate 


316 


Occupation Clusters 


Upper 
Intermediate 


150 \ 


Economic Challenges. 


Upper 
Intermediate , 


^ 164 ' 


The Worlds of Tomorrow 


Upper ' 
Intern^biate 


^ .57 : . 



Description: 



/ 

^ 



I 



The introductory booklet gives ^ an overview of the 
Life-Centered Curr-iculum, describes teacher involve- - 
ment, lists eachlof^the units availaj>^e and giVes a 
J>raef description of each unit. The , teachers ' manual 
gives ^n ftitroductory/overviex^ s.tatement of the Life- 
Centered Curriculum as an interdisc^linary approach, 
• gives a'supmiary statement on changing joles^ in. society^ 
has a section dn resource materials (iffclu^iing the 
Library? Resource "Bpok for 'the'Life-Centered Curri- 
i^culjum Program) and'li'?ts conyiunity resources, to use' 
ViirtT the- Lif^cCenterfed Curriculum^. Each^of the Curri- 
culum' gliides has teacher and student ^materijfls in it'. 



81 
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LIFE-CENTERED CURRICULUM (continued) 
, Page 3 ' 

Unit Outline: • The format of the unit is consistent and includes the. 

following items: 

» 

Purposes , --^^^ 
/ Objectives > ^ • 

Resource^ " ^ ^ 

I ^ Topics for Teacher Reference- . * 

' 1 Related Challenges or Problems for Students ' 

P Achievenidnts^ or Indications of^ Progress ""s" 

Activitjies/Stratecies _ . ^ . 




WOULD IT BE. LIKE IF . . . CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS DISfiUSSED. HiS'-nPE,- 
-rHIS EXPLORATIONS, HIS DISCOVirRIES WITH YOU 7 - ^ ' ' 



Catalog Nvimber: 
Source: 



Publication Date; 
'■^jimber of Items: 
List ofMtenis> 
i " 

Length: , 
Grade Levdl; 
Description: . * 



V 



77 

.Dr. Gordon A. \^eatpn 
-(Mr. \)onald:M., Friedman) 

Suffolk BOCES # 3 

507 Deer Park Rpad 

Dix Hills,- New York' 11746 
'5l6r549-4900 



1974 



two 



.'V 



mat WoCiId It Be Like "If .... 

An Int;egration of Self-Awareness Themes and ^urth 
Grade "Social Stud-i^s (teac^hers* guide) 

.89 pages total ' « . ' ' . » 

4 V ' 



Wha< Would It Be L^ike If 



-is a storvybook for 



students that includes chapters entitled '"Prepara- 
tion for Life,"' "The Man and His Men," "Leadership 
^nd Teamwork" and '^Success in the Eyes of the 
Beholder*" It also has a glossary. > ' T 

^ *. * ' ^ '. 

Thdk" teachers"' guide provides an' introduction to ' 
thE^ imirf", a philosophy for .tl)e unit and background 
^infomation about ^plorers and settlers, revolirt;ionary 
'leaders, f^uijders or a nation and Westward pioneers. 
Lesson plans ^ar^ npt included^. .4 . * 



RESOURCE mDE TO\CQ>JMERCIALLY PRODUCED CARAR:^DU.CATI0N/TEAG1I1MG 
;*,^MATERIAL T , - • - .\ ^ : . 



Catalog • Number: 
.Source: 



137 

Mr, Richard D^-^Sp^rks. 
(Mr, John' E, Hogle), 
Orleans-Niagara" BOGES . 
Salt Works; Ro^d * 
Medina, New\York 'i'^tS 
716-798-48QG 




Pjublicatio5i Datfe; 
o 

Number of Itenis: 

Length: 

Description: 



Not j^iven 



one 



Approxiiaa^l5' '80 pa^es 



This .docuntent . includes a list jof .film's , filnstrips, 
kitr^;" series' and teachers' guides, han<ibooks, -pam- 
-phlets atfd brochures', ' 1- v:-' * • 

Each item^is 'liited in the following^way : - 

' Name; of Mate?:i^l : * - ^ / * 
* Author ^ . 

PublicatiQD Date \ 
•Source., (inclja^dihg^-addr^ss)- ' 

' . ^Gx ade Leyels^ • . " :i' ''if.' 

: "Abstract oi^ the' Cbnten# ^ ^ S^^' 

^- * \ \ Hvaluatiorf * ^ ..^ . \' ^. ' '\ 

' The d*ocument in\ludl;s' an inttoductMn ,forvuse^3 



t: 



PREVIEW OF OCCUPATIONAL FlUiS 
Catalog Number: • 141 
Source : 



r. 



<'Publication Date: 
Number of Items : 
Length: 
Description:* 



Dr.* Kenneth E. Ford 
/HrT Richard W. Krppat)/ 
Jefferson-Lewis BCCES 
R.D. //I Outer Arsenal fetreet Road» 
Waterto\Am, New York l\3601 
315-788-0'400 

1973 / ' ' - . . - ' 

) 

one 

23 pages, ^ > 

This is a listing of films in the fpllowing categories 



Agriculture . 
Clerical 
Constxuction . 
Health 

Manufacturing * 

Professional 

Service 

Transportation 
Special & 



The dofcument includes a listing of the films, the 
^.''appropriate grade level and ^ives a bri^^f descri-p- 



tion of each of the.filmsi, 



CAREER EDUCATION RESOURCE BIBLIOGPAPHY 
Catalog Number: 146 



IT 



Source:, * 



Publication D.ate?' Not given 

4 Number of Items^ ' one 

Length:^ ^ five pages 
Description: 



Dr/ Nbb^e J» Gividen 
(Mr. Kirt Moore) ' ^ 

Putnam-Westchester^' BOCES 
^/^orthmore Drive 

. rVorktowa Heights, New York 10598 
I 914-245-2700 • 



This is a listing ^of printed publications related to 
careeX educatipn. . 'The bibliography includes materia^ls 
for teachers rather than for studends. 



'0 i 



\ 



'1 ! 



/ 



'•^ 86 
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CAREER GUIDANCE N^DS ASSESSMENT oWoCKLAND COUNTj, NEW YORK 



Catalog' Number: 

4 

Sourc^e: 



8^ 



Dr. Justus Prentice 
(Dr. Larry W'. Aronstelh) 
Rocfci«W County BOCES 
61 Parrott Road- 

' West Nyack, New Yfi^^lO^g/T' 

. 914-623-3828 " 



Publication Date 



Ntimber o 



£ It 



ems; 



' Length: 




included: 



June 1974 
one) 



Appts^inately 40 pages , 




0 



This is a research- report of ^ needs^asses's^ent 
je^onducted *in Roekland County includes the 
following topics: r ' , 

Background for the St^idy 
Sco^e of Problems 
Objectives of the StuSy 
Procedures 
•Findings 
Recommendations 
Research Instruments' 



r 



eAREBR- GUIDANCE AND PLACEMENT IN A cXrEER EDUCATION -m/gRAM 



Catalog Number: 



Source: 



Dr, Noble' J./Gdviden' ^ 
(Mr>Kirt Moore) 
Pu£nam-Westcl{ester BDCES 
Northmore Drive ♦ ' - 

Yorktown Heights, l^ew York 10598 
9l2i-245-27O0 . ' , ' 



Publicatioa D^te: 
Number of Iti^ms: 
Le\igtli: • 
Grade Yevel: 
)escription w * 



one 



Approximately 80 pages 
.9-12 



Lesson Outline: 



Thisv.jLs a series of le6SQi^'f>lans appropriate toi 
group guidance ^programs. The series prfmarily \ i 
provides directions for a teacher or counselor but 
jioes contain some stud^rit materials. The lesson' 
j)lans -are gropped according to ^rade level. 

The 'lesson plan oi^tl.ine is standardized and includes 
th^ following topics: « / , ' ' 



Goal ^ 
Objective 
Preparation 
Procedure 



0\ 



CAREER GUIDANCE IN THE CLASSROOM 




Catalog Number: 
Source: . 



Publication Da4:e: 
Number of Items: 
Length: 

Grade 'Level: . 

^ \ ' 
Description: 



Lesson Outline: 



.87 ' ^ 

Dr, Gordon ^A. Wheaton 

(Mr; Donald M. Friedman) 

Suffolk'BOCES #3"' 

507 Deer Park Ro^d 

DiX Hills, New York ^1746 

516-549-4900 

Itot given ' ( 

one 

83 pages • ' . 

7-12 



This is for a group guidance program* ' The \ ♦ 
guide includes an intrdduction to career^edu.cation 
and the ^role of, guidance in career develc^pment. It 
describes the identification of ^'student needs for 
career guidance and the group guidance curriculum 
unit. The guide also sfuggests how to use the unit. ^ 
Lesson plans are included for -10" different topics 
and the course can l»e spread out over 15 'weeks using 
one period per week. The document includes a lajcge' 
'number of student handouts and worksheets ^as» well as 
a- glossary of .terms related to guidance^ and counsel- 
ing. - ' : ' ' . . ' 

Lesson plan outlines are standardized and include 
the following topics: 



TitU 
Grade Level' 
Time ' ' • ' 

Objectives • , 
Preparation 

Key points » 

Learning Activities and Teaching Strategies 
Summary ; » , 
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CAREER .EDUCATION: A NEW EDUCATIONAL FOCUS IS NEEDED. 



^ 'Ca^talog Nurab^: 
Source; 



101 

Mr. Walter G. Franklin 
(Mr* Douglas Van Benschoten) 
Cortlaind-Madison BOCES 
Clinton Av^niie Extension 
Cortland, New York TSOAS^v. 
607-.753-9301 




Publication Date: ^ 1973 



^ Number of Items: one 



De^c^arptioa;^ 



MLO p'ages 

^ This handbook gives a general overview, of i year- 
long/ in-s.ervice program for all fatuity members 
.**in pilot schools. It includes an overvHiw' 



of ca4:eer education, introduction, to inrservice 
'education, goals and ob'jectives of the< in-s6ryice 
program, schedule, procedure aad 'cost items. •* 



GUIDELINES FOR tHE ORIENTATION AKD IMPLEMENTATION OF CAREER EDUCATION 



Catalog Number: 



Source J 



103 ' • . - 
i " ' \ » 

^Ir.yjames 'G. Womack 

(Mr; Bruno 'A* .Rodders) 
' £iving|to\i. BOCES 
, Lackawanna Avenue ^ 
' Mt/ Morris,!' New York ^ 14510 

716-658-r 2^2.91 • ' ' . ' ^ 



Putlicatigh Date: ; Not given 



Number pf Items: 
Length: 

Descriptioxi: , 



one 



Approximately IIO pages' 



This is ^ three-ting not^took that ig used for teacher 
in-service programs, '..The notebook is divided into 
an introduction and four major sfections. Also included 
in the notebook is New ^ork^State Position Paper 
//II entitled "Occupational -Education" and' a publica- 
tion from the United States Office of Education en- 
titled VCareer Education , . * 

The introduction provides information on how-to ^ 
use the notebook:, , 

Section lA include^ points to consider in planning 
a career* education' workshop, a bank of speakers for 
career education" worljshops and evaluation instru- 
ments to *be usG^ in Gonj unction 'with a career educa- 
tion workshop '^including, such items as attitude sur- 
veys and workshop , 'evaluation forms, ^ , 

Section IB includes a series of originaPlg for trans- 
parenycies to b*fe used ^n '9. career education workshop. 
Selected topics include: / - \ 

Sample Workshop Agenda i ^ ^ ' . 
Obje'Gtives- for CaVeer* Educjation ' ^ ' * 

Infusion of Career Education * . 

Career Education Elements *and Themes 
Career Development Concepts 
Career Clusters - ^ , . 

Levels of Learning^ ^ | 

Examples of 'Workshop Evaluations j ^ . 



'J 



h L 



. GUibia.iNES roR'TRt; c^ientatiom anij implememtatiA'" cf career education 

^a^e 2. ^/i. \ \y ' . I ^ ' . ^(continued)- 



-j, pescription : 




Part II is on commercial , audio-visual materials • ^ • . 
It includes a description of the section, a sample 
lettei: ^questing materi/als, a preview, format ^ and 
* * a suiTjnary of the materials ratedlby teachers. 

Part TIT is 'related 'to community Resources., It ; 
includes general comments on community resc5urces, a 
^ sample questionnaire yxor parents, a sample cfuestion-, ' 
' |rvaire *f or employees /^mp^loyers , a sectl^on on the 
developtnent of community' resources,, fields t?ip sug.-^ 
gestions, a section on int^rvieying .and'a PTA 



•evaluati-on ^heet, 



i 



I 



Pdrt TV is concerned with* curriculum guides. It 
Includes material on levels of lea^iing, components 
of ;a cafeer education module, ac*tivitids for '^increfas- 
ing student 'i-nVolvement , a mod ule*" checklist a'nd ^ 
samples of, le^scm plans developed by local teachers. 
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::>-ei^^;^k^ED^ IN-SERVrCE- COURSE 
.Ca'talog Number.:^ 




Source: 



on Date: 



'Number of Items; 

Length : 
I 

Description: 



ipy. • 

Dr. . JosGoh Robit^ille 
(Dr^ Lebnand Fintzy) 
Yonkers City School , District 
' 145 Palmer *Road 
Yonkfers. New York 10701 
914^63-4567 ^ <- 

,Not; given 
one ' 

205 pages, — 



This document contains a ,cotTipilal;ion of information 
drawn from a'wide vari^tfy of spurcfes thap would be , 
useful to give* to. teachers during a career education 
. in-service coutse, ' The document is divided into seven 
s*ections that^^.r'respond roughly to the following 
topics :^ . * ' - 

An Overview and Introduction to Career Education 
Clusterj^ng of Career Education Goals and 

Objfectiv«s and Occupations i 
Suggestion's on Infusing Career Edication^ into^^^^^ 
• , the Curriculum ' ^ 

Suggestions on Selecting*and Making mdia /or . 

• Career Education ^ ^ *• ^ 

Attiyitie^ and Strategies ior Values .Clarification 
Information on Stereotyping / ' * ^ ^ 

Invol^^ing Coimjiunity Resources in Career Educ^tix)n 



V 



1^' 



'HOW -TO SERIES" IN 

t 

Catalog Number: 
Source : 



Publication Pate: 



.•V 

career' EDUCATION. 

.. 109 ' ■ ' ' ■ ' 

Mir/Marviti Feldman ' 
(Mr. Jack* Surra) . • 

.Fasbioi) Institute of Technolo"'gy 
' ' 227 West 27th S-frreet ' ' 
';fiew York, Ilew York. 10001 
212-760-76S6 \ ^ • ■ 

1974 / ' ' 



Length: 
description: 



Number. of Items; 


eight 


List of Items: 


Row to 




How to 




• How to 




How to 




How to 




, How to 




How to 




How to 



X 



Administ^ Career Education in You^, School, . 
Establish a School* Career Educatipn Tear. 
Give an Orientation to Career Education . 
Devc]op and Use* Community Based Resources 
Infuse Career Education into the Curriculum 
Develop a Counselor's Role in Career Education 
Develop' a Librarian's Role in' Career. Educatio,n 
Develop a School ^p'lan ' 



Approximately 225 pages « » * ' 

This series fives very detailed- step~by-step *' % 
de^riptions of how to implement varioi^s^ asp'ects of * 
carfeer edjyj^ation^ This, series would be usefbl' in 
workshops, fotyschoal staff members ^ho are, in, the 
beginning stages of implementing career education. 
In afddition" to the detailed descriptions, the §trics 
contains sug^estdons^or workshop "activities' and v 
workshops. The series has information for every ■ 
staff meitiUer in a scpool. 
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,' • 

G0>2-IUNITY^ES6\JRCES DiVENTdRY, 197^^-.75 • 
Catalog J^Jumber: l21 • • * * • 



Source': 



0 Dr. LGslie Distin ^ 
• ' (Mr/ EBrle S. Spaar) 
Broome-Tioga BOCES^ 

Box 1450 ^ » ^ ^ 

BinghaiTiton, New ^YorK;i3905 ' 
^ 607-729-9301 



Publication, Date:* 'Not ~gi,ven 



I^umber of Items: dfex 



J 



I<ist of Items: . 



Length:* 
Description; 



Booklet (as.titl'ed above^ wijth t;hc ^our following form's 
inserted} ' i , 

Personnel Reso^\^rces Survey For,m' > 
'/.'Toura and accupational Field ;Tri^s Surve^Form 
" Career Reference Material Referefice.^urvey Form 
Cooperative Work Experl^ce Positions Survey Form 

Appro xima^tely 20 pag^s 



The booklet introduces career education' to businesses 'on 
behalf of -the Board of Cooperative Educational -Services 
and tire Chamb,er of ^Commerce. I\}: answers such questions 
as "VThat is career education?*^ "What community resources 
are needed by the schools?". "How does the community 
partJLcipajte i,n career education?" "How will cpmmunity 
resources be ^schedyled?" "I^Tho absorbs the costs invqlved 
I n th e use' of community resources^" and/H-Th^t obliga- 
.-tio'itts do firms and employees incpr. by volunteering, for 
this co'mmunlty involvement progi^am?" The booklet *gives 
instructiQns on how *to fidl out the various survey forms 

id describes the several categories of community 
/raJ^ources including'^ cldssroora discussion leaders, at- 
wq^rk. discussion leie^ers, work exploration advisors, 
reference mat^ials,'' indusfr^ tours .and" occupational' 
field trips and cooperative work ^experience posiitions. 
The booklet includes vlsaal examples of completed 
inventory forms arid sample li^ts of occupations la each 
. resource* category with the DOT code number, ^ 
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HOW TO U§fi EMPLOYER RESOURCES INVENTORY, 1974-75 



Cat.alog. NuniB'er ; 
/ 

SouAse: . 



122 

Dr* Leslie Distin 
\ (Mr* Earle S. Spaar) 

Broome-Tiog^- BOCES " ' 
• " P. 0. Box 1450 \ * 

Binghamton,- New York 13905 

607-729-9301 



/ - 



TubAc^tion^ Date; 1974 



Clumber Items; 
List of Items: 



Jive 



Length: ^• 
Etescription: 



Booklet (as titled above, with the four follo^wing forms 

inserted) ' ' 

Employer Resources Inventory "Request Fo^m 
' ^ Form to Confirm Community Resource' Scheduled' (school) 
Form to Confirm Community* Resource Scheduled^ 
(business) • ' ■ \ 

Form to Indicate Reque'gt has* Not Been Fulfilled 

15 pages, plus forms > . * 

The bookie introduces educators to the coimnunity 
resource data b^nlC,and associated services. It de'scribes 
the. variaus types of community resources available 

< including classroom discussion leaders, at-work dis- 
cussion leaders, work exploration stations, industry 

Jplant/of fice tours', occupational fielcj trips^and co- 
operative work experience positions. The geographic 
area of the resource'^ the grade Uevels to which the 
resource- will be,..available,' ^ny restrictions placed^v\pon 
stude<nt partd'cipatibn, request procedures, the -occupa- 
tions "available and whom to qontact for additional 
information are inclotled.. The' booklet also Has a list 
of' occupations in which resources are available with 
their" DOT code number* The booklet also gives illus- 1 
trated samples of completed forms. * ^ r - 



PLANNING CA^ER .FIELD VISITS ^ 



Catalog Number: 
Source: 



12a . . ^ 

Dr. Freeman Van Wicker 
(Mr* Gerald R. Griffith) 
Chenango-Delaware-Arco ^BQCES- 
*Chenango Area Education^Center 
R.d///3 , V ' ^• ^ 
Norwich, New York 13815 
607-334^2171 * 



Publication Date: W)t given 
Nui^ber af Items: one 



Length: ^ 
Descr'iJ>tion: 



five pages 



This document describes the how and why of fiqlfl * ' 
visitations It introduces field visits, gives ^ 
hints on planiiing^he career field ^isit for a * ' 
specific purpQse and how caj>«er field visits can , 
be j)lanned, fdr students at various stages' of develop- 
ment. It gives techniques for preparation, including 
prertour preraration, checkfng^for details ^follov;- 
up activities for students and staff members' career 
field trip evaluations • ^ 



iCOWMUNm RESqi^RCES FOR WESTCH£SXER*AND PUTNAM COUN^ES , 1975 ' 



, Catalog 



Source: 



126 



Dr* Charles Davis - ^ 
.(Dr» Ronald Fleming)^ - 

(^eene-Delaware-Schoharie-0tsego>2 BOCES 

RexTP-ere Park* ' ^ - 
Stamford,' New York 12l67^ 
607-652-7531 ' ' 



Publication Date; 197,5 
Numbe^ of f terns: *one 
[^-Length : 



Description: 



92 pages ^ ^ ♦ * ^ 

This document includes a '^section on how to use communi 
resources, in the classroom 'a;id a listing of ^specific, 
companies within each of ^several- career clustie^% - The 

clusters *in^luded are; 

r . ' 

, * ' * ^ ' "» ' ^ 

' " Agri- Business . * 

^ Communications ; 

Cons<^ruction / . ^ 

•Consumer and Homemaking , • * . 

Environment ^' 
Fine Arts 

Health ^ = ' ^ ^ ^ , ^ 

. Manufacturing^ ' . 

Marine Science." » * 

Marketing and JDistribution — — 
Personal Services^ • , 

Public Services * . 
Recreation and Hospitali^ty . 
"Transportation ■* ' 



f 



CAREER EDUCATION ^ 
^Catalog Number ^ 
' 'Source: / 



NEWS 



Publication Date; 

Rumber df Items :■" 
) 

* Length: - v 
DescriptiSn'iN^ 



Ill * \ 

; Dr; Leslie Distin ' . , ■ 

(Mr* Earle S. Spaar) • . ^ * , --^ 

Brpome-fioga BOCES • ' ' ' • 

P.O. Bo:^ 1A50 . ^ . ■ 

Binglfanton, New York 13905 
607-729-9301 . 

Mpnthly ' \ . , 

. One per month ^ ' . , 
four pages per issue ' - < ^ 

this newsletter deals with information -about career 
■ education in -Broome, Delaware and' Tioga Counties. 

Topics, noted in the two issues examined included 
' infqrmation about 'special projects various districts 
*are involved in, steering and advisory ^^ommittees, 
in-service programs* in career education, career 
^education products that. are available and^ genera^l 
information about career education.' 



X 



"fib 
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CAREER EDUCATIpN NEWS 
Catalog Number: 112 



Source : 



Publication Date: 
Number of '-items' 
Length: 
Description ; 



Dr, .Freeman ^n Wicker ^ . ^ . • 

(Mr, Gerald. R/ Griffitli) 
Chenfengo-Delawate-Arcb BOCES - 
Chenango Area Educational Cehter 

R.D. //3 * ' < * ' X / ' ' ' 

Norwich, New York 13815 

607-334-2771 

Monthly 

on® per it nth 

four pages eacb'issue 

This is'a newsletter dealing w"!tth the career education 
'activities in DelawarerChenango--Madiso^Dtsego Counties 
♦ Topics included ii\ the newsletter issue reviewed 
included career education products available, career 
education and^carecr guidance workshops, caj^eer 
education activities and special projects at various- 
schools- and school districts, and carrier edii^ation 
activities of various individual^ staff member^^rthin 
schools and school districts. 



CAREER e;ducatiois: center newsletter^ 



Catalog Number: 
Source : 



Publication Date: 
Number of Items: 
Length : 
Description:' 



114 / 

Mr. James G. Womack 

(Mr* Bruno A. Rodgers) 

Livingston 'BOCEB 

Lackawanna. Avenue 

Mt.^ Morris, New York 14510* 

716-658-2291 

' Quarterly 

one per quarter ' ■ 

four pages each issue 



This quarterly, newsletter^ includes, information about 
career education ii\ji^he Livingston area.^ From the 
issue reviewed,-' topicp ^Included information about 
in-service pro-grams, pro'jects T)y -sa^ihools and indivi- 
duals withlai the area and 'ienera-l miscell,^neous 
information about career education. 



RFGIOK SEVEN CARKE^ FnuCATIUN NEWSLETTER 



Catalog Number: 



Source: 



Publication Date: 
Number of Items: 
^Length: 
Description: 



116 - • 

Dr. Donald Myers 

Frederick Moran 
SafS<^a BOCES 
WiltOR>*iew ^York 12866 
518-474- 

Approximately- four times. per year 
one per quarter * * 

four pages each issue K ' . 

This is a newslette^r tha^ includes information about 
career education activities within local schools and 
classrooms, information' abou-t interesting audiC^/visual 
materials and. 'career^education projects throughout 
the state of New York as well as nati\3nally . 



r 



J 



106 



113 



ATTITUDINAL SURVEY TOt/ARDS CAREER EDUCATION 

4 \ 



Catalog Number: 
Source; 



Publication Date; 
Nunber qf Items*; 
Length: 
Description: 



160 

Mr. James G. yWomack 

(Mr. Bruno A. Rodgers) 

Livingston BOCES 

Lackawanna' Avenue 

Mt, Morris, New York 14510 

716-658-2-291 

Not given 

one , ♦ 

10 pages 



4 



■V 



This questionnaire deals with' care^ education 
opinions and attitudes 'in genera] '^s well as specific 
ca-reer education concepts. 
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REPORT OF RESULTS OF CAREER EDUCATION SURVfYv 



Catalog Number: 
Soiirce-: . ^ 



165 ^ ' 

Dr. Joseph Robitaille 
(Dr* Leonard Fintzy) 
Yonkers City Sc'hool District 
145 Palmer Road 
Yonkers, New York 10701 
914-963^4567 



\ 



Publication. Date: January 1974 



Number of Items: 

Length: 

Description: 



one 



four pages 

\ 

This rttim reports the results of a career education 
attitude and opinion survey of staff members* in the 
district. 



A 
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PRCJECT/rVALUATION PROCFDIJRES AND INSTRUMENTS- ' , 

> Catalog Number r 183 ^ ' , o 

Source: Dr. Joseph/Robitaille o • . 

(Dr. Leonard Fintz)^) * > • 

• Yonkers City School District 
^ . 1A5 Palmer. Ro^d 

Yonkers, Nex./ -York 10701 ' • , 
514-9(B-4567 ♦ > , • - 

Publication Date: - Not given 

■ Number of Items: si:^- " ^ • • * 

V. ' « # ' 

r . 

List of Itenis: Career Education Survey 

Questionnaire on Career Education 1-n* Yonkers 
Career Education Tests •f9r Grade 1 • \ - 

^ * Career Education Tests for .Grade 3 5^ 

♦ , Career Education Tests for Ci:adie .5 / 

Teacher /^S\^ud en t Questionnaire 

. LengtrfT • Approxiinately 35 pages . ' * ' 

Description:" ^ A This set of instruments was. used to collect infor- 

'mation about tocher attitu<f&a rela^tjftg to career 
education as ;welL as teacher Invowement in' the career 
educatic^n project.- The Instrumet^s -also collect data 
•regarding^ studeftt kjjfliwledge in grades 1,*" 3 and 5 about 
career education concep,ts, The^inal in^rujneat * 
; . collects data about teachers* b^cVgro^^l^^^'as well as 

* the backgrounds of studentScwho werel^sted in, the. 

program", / 
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EVALUATION REACTION FOR^I FOR CAREER EDUCATJLON. iTopULES 

194 ^- ~r . 



Catalog Number. 



^Source: 



Mr •'Walter G. Frankliit 
j[Mr • Dougla.s Van ««enschc5 
Cprtland-Madison BOCES 
'Clin&n Avenue Ex'tfens'ion 
Cortland, New York 13045 
607-7 53-9301 , ^ ' 




Publication Date: 
Number of Items: 
Length: 
De^rlptlon: 



Not given ^ , • , 

* >. 

one . ' ' 

five pages • . ^ " ^ . 

The first part of ^this form efsks for* responses to 
questions relating to the . qualityHf the career 
Education modules on a 1-4 s^ale. Tlje, second part 
asks for 'ifvf'ormation on; the needffor revisdcTn Ss well 
•as for studert reactj^li to' the use of modules 
in *the classrooi^ ' * ' * , 



\ 



CAREER EDUCATION 




Catalog Number: 

' ^ . 1 

Source: ' 


213 ' ' " 

Dr. Clifford N. Crooks ' 

Erie BO'CES^ //I . ** ♦ ^ . --s^ • , . 

'ASS Pflvtiofl Pnpri "Rnv T • * 

Pvf-falo, New York 1^225 


4 

' Piihl ^^ on ^p^p• 

♦ i * * 




Numb ei^^ f 1 1 em s : 


one * . ' ' * 


Length:- 


/ • * 

seven pages . ^ - , . - * ► 


Description: 


TivPs questionnaire^ollects informastion, that will be 
useful to career ecaication' staff in tha , development . 
and design of voorkshops , ' • ^ « 

• 


\ 

t 


• r ' . . , ' 

^ t 


< 


« « 


• 

i 


'* ■ ■ . . - ■ ' ^' ■ 



er|c. 



If! 
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SfUDKNT ASSESSMENT 
datalog Numb^^ 
Source: 



Publication Date: 
Ngmber of Items: 
Length: 
Description: 

J0 



^ • ' . ' 

Dr. Clifford N. Crooks * 
(Mr. James R', Spengler) 
'Erie BOeE;S #1 Z ' ' 

A55 Cayuga Road, Box J ^ ' 

Buffalo, ^lew York 1A225*' a ' - ; 

716-634768OO / * '/ 

\ ' " ' * » * 

Not given • . • » 

• . > ' " If 

Approximately 150 ^ges 

This is a scries of short tests to ^theck student^ 
knowledge of' subject .related and career information, 
-in language arts, social studies, mathematics and 
^ science * ^- The^c is one test in eac;h of the *f our subject 
areas in each grade. ' 



X. 
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